
Thp hunt fnP I ftl HCO °f an army of nearly 10,000 volunteers who joined police to hunt for the missing teenager, Louise Smith, at Sodbury Common, Chipping Sodbiay, 
“ 1 B w Ivl bUIII9v at a nightclub in Yate, near Bristol, on Christmas Eve. Police said some small finds were made but nothing of great significance Report, page 2 
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NHS accused over 
mentally ill killers 

Inquiry into 39 deaths blames health policy 



\ NICHOLAS TIMMINS 
and COUN BROWN 

An inquiry set up by the Gov- 
-errunerrf into 39 homicides and 
240 suicides involving the men- 
tally ill has produced fierce 
criticism of the National Health 
Sem'ce. 

The report- from the Royal 
College of Psychiatrists, found 
• many patients who killed or 
committed suicide bad lost con- 
tact with the psychiatric services 
dr were refusing to comply with 
treatment, sometimes because 
“patients were reacting against 
an environment or services 
which they found unacceptable. 

“Overcrowded wards, exces- 
sive disturbance and unsuit- 
able community facilities 
militated against participation 
in treatment, 1 ' the Royal Col- 
lege’s report concludes. 

Commissioned by Stephen 
Dwell. Secretary of State for 
Health in 1992. when he was the 
junior health minister, it is a se- 
rious indictments vet of Gov- 


ernment mental health policy. 

It follows growing public 
concern over recent murders by 
mentally' ill including: 

■ Christopher Ounis. sent to 
Rampion after stabbing to 
death Jonathan Zito at Finsbury 
Park lube station m 1993. 

■ Ben Sflcock, a schizophrenic, 
was seriously mauled at London 
Zoo after he climbed into the 
lion enclosure. 

■ Wayne Hutchinson, convict- 
ed of manslaughter this month 
after killing two people and 
wounding three others during 
a six-day rampage. 

■ Martin MurceU, jailed for life 
10 days ago after murdering his 
stepfather and almost killing his 
mother. 

Despite the inquiry’s findings 
of unsatisfactory sta ffin g and ac- 
commodation, some consultant 
psychiatrists “appear to have be- 
come inured to inadequate con- 
ditions of practice and do not 
complain through disillusion- 
ment,” the report says. 

Although most in-patient 
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units had their agreed nurse 
numbers, these were often in- 
sufficient for a proper thera- 
peutic environment. “It seems 
unlikely that effective care can 
be given in acute wards with 
over 30 beds and with only 
three or four staff on duty". 

It stresses that “it is unreal- 
istic to expect that every homi- 
cide or suicide is preventable” 
and that staff often fell that both 
the homicides and suicides had 
been totally unpredictable. But 
the inquiry saw instances where 


Mentally ill murderers 
-the fears and facts, 
Bringing help home 
to the sufferers 
-page 4 


loss of contact with patients and 
poor communication “may have 
contributed to a death through 
homicide or suicide." 

In a number of the killings, 
lack of facilities, such as secure 
beds, had prevented action, de- 
spite the patient’s potential for 
violence being recognised. 

John Bowis. the junior health 
minister, said ministers had 
acted to ensure those at risk 
were more closely supervised in 
the community. The Govern- 
ment was now spending more 
than £2.4bn on mental health 
services, plus an additional 
£20m from the new mental 
health challenge fund. 

But he argued that the report 
showed that “neither homi- 
cides nor suicides involving 
mentally people are increasing”. 
Dr William Boyd, the inquiry’s 
director, said the report did not 
address that issue. 

The inquiry found that staff 
often felt homidcie bad been to- 
tally unpredictable, with no ag- 
gression reported in 41 per 
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Stephen Dorefl: Ordered report 

cent Of the cases in the run up 
to the killing. 

But it warns that to lock up 
and supervise an Lhose who are 
potentially homicidal or suici- 
dal "would require the super- 
vision by an army of 
professional carers". 

"II must be asked," the in- 
quiry said, "whether Lhe service 
being offered to some patients 

- crowded wards, unsuitable fel- , 
low patients, overworked staff | 

- may not play a part in lead- , 
ing them to distance them- 
selves from the treatment they 1 
need.” 

The report comes as the 
British Medical Assodation is 
to demand higher security for 
family doctors at a meeting 
with Mr Dorrell on Thursday 
following a series of inddents 
in which GPs have been at- 
tacked by patients. Doctors 
leaders are to meet chief police 
officers to discuss the possibil- 
ity of handling threatening pa- 
tients in police stations rather 
than GP surgeries. 


Schools 'need lesson 
in teaching morals’ 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

Schools should receive nation- 
al guidance on how to leach 
pupils the difference between 
right and wrong. Dr Nick Tate, 
the Government's chief 
curriculum adviser will say to- 
day. 

Dr Tate is expected to tell a 
conference of employers, teach- 
ers, academics, politicians and 
trade unionists that tolerance of 
different values has gone too far 
and that pupils must be given 
a firm moral lead. 

The death of London head- 
master Philip Lawrence, he will 
suggest, highlights the need for 
society to support schools in 
teaching moral and spiritual val- 
ues. 

The good work of schools in 
encouraging pupils to learn 
self-discipline and team spirit 
through sport is undermined by 
parents on the touchline who 
abuse referees and the oppos- 
ing team. 

Teachers, Dr Tate will argue, 
are spending too much time 
teaching “seif-esteem" and too 
little on traditional moral val- 
ues. I 

And he will attack the wide- 
spread view that “morality is 
largely a matter of taste or 


opinion" and that there is no 
such thing as moral error. 

The School Curriculum and 
Assessment Authority, which Dr 
Tate beads, is inviting propos- 
als for a list of values that 
schools should teach and soci- 
ety support. “There are some 
moral Diallers which should 
not he called into question,” he 
will say in his speech. 

A recent Mori poll showed 
that nearly half of 1.^ -35 -year- 
olds did not believe there were 
definite rights and wrongs. 

Other research shows that 
many trainee teachers are so 
worried about being accused of 
sexism or racism, that they are 
unwilling to teach any values at 
all. 

Dr Tate is concerned that 
personal and social education 
lessons may be promoting the 
view that there is no such thing 
as right and wrong by overem- 
phasising self-esteem. Contro- 


versially, be will also ask 
whether such lessons can be 
used to boost the two-parent 
family. 

He believes that schools need 
guidance about what to teach on 
moral matters because of the 
decline in religious faith which 
has weakened the hold of 
morality and because people 
have tried to be less judge- 
mental about others’ views. 

Too many schools are ne- 
glecting religious education 
which is a vital part of moral ed- 
ucation. he will argue. 

Pupils are ignorant of rules 
such as the Ten Command- 
ments which used to be taught 
to children both at school and 
at home. 

Dr Tate blames advertising 
and the materialism of the con- 
sumer for young people's fail- 
ure to distinguish between 
morality and taste. 

leading article, page 14 
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Blair argues for poll on single currency 



PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Political Correspondent 

A Labour manifesto commit- 
ment to a referendum on a Eu- 
ropean single currency moved 
much closer yesterday as Tony 
Blair, declared there was a 
•Sen' strong case" for the 
British people to be given the 
final say. 

While tailing just short of an 
absolute pledge, the Labour 
leader said: “I don’t believe my- 
self i ha i a step of such enormous 
importance could be properly 
undertaken unless the people 
have a chance to moke their 


New ecstasy victim ; 

A mother warned against tak- 
ing ecstasy after the drug ex- 
posed a weakness in her son’s 
heart and killed him. Piage3 

Chechens stay defiant : 

Chechen rebels holding 100 
hostages were given another 

night to “reconsider their pos- 
tion” after defying all calls to 
e up yesterday- ' Page 8 


'Blair is proposing a 
politics for grown-ups in 
place of the infantilism 
of the Portillos and 
the Uvingstones’ 

- David Manquand, page 13 

views clear. 1 think that our po- 
sition ... is that there should 
be the political consent neces- 
sary for such a big step”. 

The remarks in a BBC1 
Breakfast with Frost interview- 
will spur Tbry supporters of a 
plebiscite to step up pressure on 
John Major to convince Cabi- 


net opponents, and principally 
Kenneth Clarke, the Chancel- 
lor, to rally behind a firm 
promise from Government- 
Mean while, in the latest 
round of the battle of ideas over 
the remit of the “stakeholder" 
economy, Mr Blair re-empha- 
sised that tackling welfare de- 
pendency and unemployment, 
not a return to corporatism, 
would be the priority of a future 
Labour goveromenL 

Conceding in the process 
that the stakeholder theme was 
more new “slogan” - or 
“change of culture" - than new 
policy, Mr Blair insisted that 


successful firms were treating 
themselves as stake-bolding 
enterprises. 

“They’re saving *how do we 
treat employees as partners, 
rather than simply as factors of 
production’," be said. In a 
counter-attack to last week’s 
claims by Michael Heseltine, the 
Deputy’ Prime Minister, Mr 
Blair masted: “Let me make It 
dear. I've got no intention of ty- 
ing companies up in red-tape and 
bureaucracy and regulation." 

He dedared in the time- 
honoured phrase that, as of yes- 
terday, he had “no plans" fora 
50 per cent tax rate for the high- 


‘New Labour needs to 
proceed cautiously as 
it puts meat on the 
bones of the 
stakeholder idea’ 

- Gavyn Davies, page 17 

er paid, while for ordinary tax- 
payers he wanted to “try and get 
their tax burden down”. 

Bui speaking on the eve of to- 
day's Second Reading of the Fi- 
nance Bill to implement 
November’s Budget, Michael 
Jack. Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, challenged 


Gars drive down the aisle and into a row 



CHRIS ARNOT 

A row over plans to mark the 
cenetenary of the birth of the 
mass-produced motor car is 

casting a shadow over a service 
al Coventry Cathedral this week 
which will be a celebration of 
the car. 

Captains of the British mo- 
tor industry, arriving on 
Wednesday for the controver- 
sial religious service are fikehr 
to come bumper to bumper with 
victims of road accidenL 

Road Peace, which cam- 
paigns on behalf of those be- 


reaved and injured by the car, 
is planning a silent vigil outside 
the Cathedral during the ser- 
vice, winch they argue will rum 
the cathedral into a “sanctified 
car showroom”. The centre- 
piece is expected to be two cars 
driven down the aisle. 

The group’s request to lay a 
wreath in the ruins of the old 
dihedral has been turned down 
by the cathedral Provost Canon 
John Petty, on the grounds that 
it would be too “political’’. 
While not w ishing to impede 
lawful demonstrations, he has 
asked them to stay away from 


the rums or elsewhere in the 
cathedral precincts. “Nor do we 
feel able to provide any facili- 
ties to assist mem, as this would 
be discourteous to those we are 
welcoming here,” he says in a . 
letter to the organisation. 

A Road Peace spokeswoman, 
Brigitte Chaudhry , said: “I think 
that is discourteous to us ... Mil- 
lions of people have been killed 
or maimed by the car in the past 
100 years. Coventry Cathedral 
recognised that with a service for 
trafficvictiins in 1992 Now k plans 
to drive two cars up the aisle. I 
don't thmk it’s appropriate." 


Environmental campaigners 
are also planning to picket Lhe 
motor centenary service, which 
will he attended by Prince 
Michael ofKenL West Midland 

Friends of the Earth win also be 
at the demonstration and has 
not been appeased by assur- 
ances that one of the vehicles 
to be driven up the aisle will be 
an electrically powered Peugeot 
“Electric cars would lead to 
an improvement in local emis- 
sions, but they would add to pol- 
lution around power stations." 
the senior nauonal campaign- 
er, Roger Higman. said. 


Labour over its intention to 
abstain on tax cuts for 26 mil- 
lion people. “The party of op- 
position has become the party 
of abstention.” Mr Jack 
mocked. _ 

Brian Mawhinney, the Tory 
party chairman, attacked Mr 
Blair's defence of the stake- 
holding theme as the “greatest 
example of inadequate memo- 
ry that I’ve seen from a senior 
politician in a long time.” 
Labour was already committed 
to introducing new burdens on 
industry such as the European 
Social Chapter and the mini- 
mum wage, he said. 
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Study for 
a BA or BSc 
degree. 

To broaden your interests or develop your career the Open 
University offers over 150 courses you can choose from to build 
your own BA or BSc degree programme. They cover arts, science, 
social science, computing, technology, modem languages, 
mathematics, business management, education and health and 
social welfare. If you are over 18 and resident in the European 
Union, you're eligible. No previous qualifications are required. 
THROUGH OU SUPPORTED 
OPEN LEARNING 

Our proven method of teaching allows you to study wherever 
you live and in your own time. Specially written texts and 
audio/video materials are becked by counsd&ng and personal 
tutorial support and the opportunity to work with other students. If 
you need help, some financial support may be available. 

Admissions are on a first-come first-served basis - so HD in the 
coupon or phone NOW. 


Send for your free guide to 
BA/BSc degrees NOW. 
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Nationalists warn on assembly link 


DAVIDMCKITmiCK 

Ireland Correspondent 

Nationalists and republicans in 
Northern Ireland warned at 
(be weekend against buddings 
new elected assembly into any 
formula designed to resolve 
the issue of arms decommis- 
sioning. 

With the international body 
examining the issue due to re- 
port later this week, Sinn Fein 
the and SDLP leader, John 
Hume, both made clear that 
they were completely opposed 
(o the idea and would almost 
certainly boycott such an insti- 


tution. Their statements follow 
indications that the body, which 
is headed by a former US sen- 
ator, George Mitchell, has been 
closely studying the idea of 
such an assembly. 

The idea of an assembly ap- 
pears to be favoured by the 
British Government, which has 
reportedly drawn up reports on 
various types of assembly and 
how it might be elected. 

The idea was put forward by 
the Ulster Unionist leader, 
Davjd Trimble, who held out the 
prospect of his £arty silting in 
such an institution with Sinn 
Fein, even if the IRA had not 


decommissioned arms. The 
idea also chimes with sugges- 
tions put forward by the Rev Ian 
Paisley’s Democratic Union- 
ists and by the moderate Al- 
liance parry. 

The issue has divided pro- 
union parties and nationalists 
along a clear fault-line. The na- 
tionalists are dearly anxious to 
prevent Mr Mitchell and his col- 
leagues from recommending 
the idea. 

The pace of work of the in- 
ternational body quickened 
rapidly at the weekend, with its 
report due to he given to the 
British and Irish governments 


on Thursday or Friday of this 
week. Yesterday its three mem- 
bers again met the Alliance par- 
ty and the Ulster Democratic 
party, a fringe grouping linked 
to the loyalist paramilitary Ul- 
ster Defence Association. On 
Saturday they met the SDLP. 

Today they are due to meet 
the Ulster Unionist party and 
Northern Ireland Office minis- 
ter Michael Ancram. They have 
already met John Major and the 
Northern Ireland Secretary, Sir 
Patrick Mayhcw. 

Mr Mitchell said at the week- 
end that his team had not yet 
made any decisions or reached 


Thousands 
help search 
for teenager 
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anv conclusions. On another 
front, meanwhile, Sinn Fein is 
to today due to take part in the 
first tripartite meeting involving 
the republicans and uze British 
and Irish governments. This is 
part of a range of meetings de- 
signed lo pave the way for 
eventual all-party negotiations, 
though these remain dependent 
on the resolution of the de-com- 
missioning issue. 

In rejecting an assembly Mr 
Hume said; “It would turn into 
a shouting match - we’ve had 
it all before.” He added: “There 
is no way we would consider an 
elected body as a means of start- 
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ing the dialogue, because it 
will oolv make the dialogue 
much more difficult and make 
it virtually impossible to reach 

agreement” 

Sinn Fein president Gerry 
Adams declared: “It's a non- 
runner. This is not 1920, this is 
1996. As far as we are con- 
cerned, any return to an as- 
sembly. or any variation of th e 
proposal, is a stalling or a string- 
ing out of this process." Martin 
McGuinness of Sinn Fein 
added: “We will have absolutely 
nothing to do with such a body.” 

However, an opinion poll 
indicated that Unionist and na- 


tionalist voters appeared to 
take different views from those 
of th eir political representatives. 
According to the poll Pub- 
lished in the Dublin Sunday Tri- 
bune , 68 percent of nationalists 

agreed with an elected assem- 
bly, while only 28 per cent of. 
Unionists thought it a good idea. 

• The survey also showed a 
marked difference of opinion on 
the question of whether the re- 
publican and loyalist ceasefires 
were permanent. 

Some 69 per cent of nation- 
alists believed that the truces 
were, but only 3S per cent of 
Unionists. 
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MICHAEL PRESTAGE 

An army of nearly 10.000 vol- 
unteers answered a police call 
to scour countryside in the 
search for clues to help find 
teenager Louise Smith, who 
disappeared after a Christmas 
Eve outing to a nightclub. 

The search, one of the largest 
of its kind conducted by police, 
involved painstakingly survey- 
ing fields, commons, roadsides 
and embankments within a two 
mile radius of Chipping Sod- 
bury, near Bristol. 

Detective Superintendent 
John Newman, who is leading 
the hunt, said: "People of all 
ages and from all walks of life 
have turned up in a marvellous 
gesture by the community. It has 
been a huge operation for the 
force but an excellent one. 

Volunteers were largely from 
the Chipping Sodbuiy and Yate 
area but others had travelled 
from further afield including 
South Wiles and Weston-Super- 
Mare, Avon. Buses brought 
searchers from South Bristol 
while clergy had encouraged 
their congregations to search 
rather than go to church. Three 
hundred police officers were 
joined by off-dub- officers. 

Among those searching were 



Louise Smith: Last seen 
on Christmas Eve 


friends of the missing 18-year- 
old. A tearful Tracy Ansley, 18, 
had been at the Spirals night- 
club in Yate with Louise on the 
fateful night. 

She said: “Everybody was 
trying lo stop me coming here 
today because they thought ( 
would be a mess, but at least by 
being here I feel I am doing 
something. It is better than just 
being at home.’’ 

The missing girl's father, 
Robert Smith, aged 49, said he 
was overwhelmed at the public 
response. "I knew there would 
be a lot of people, but T never 
believed there would be this 
many. 1 hope something will 
come out of all this goodwill.” 

He said family and friends 
had rallied round to help them 
cope since Louise disappeared 
after leaving the nizfttc/ub lo 
walk home. Mr. Smith said he 
was trying to take each day as 
it came. “We just want our 
daughter home. We all love and 
w-e all miss her terribly. She was 
an ordinary teenage girl. Wc 
are trying not to think the 
worse.” 

Searchers were advised to 
look for clothing or other clues 
or anything that could be a bur- 
ial site. 

After the five-hour search, 
police said some small finds had 
been made, but nothing signif- 
icant A number of telephone 
calls made during the day were 
being followed up. The search 
area will now be widened. 

■ A badly burned body found 
smouldering next to a railway 
platform was that of a girl, 
possibly as young as 15, police 
said yesterday. 

The petite, fully clothed, 
body was found yesterday at the 
unmanned Burley Park station 
in Chapel Lane, Leeds. She had 
90 per cent bums and has yet 
to be identified. Police believe 
the body was set alight after she 
had died. 



The sculptor Martin Jennings finishing off the Gulf war memorial at St Paul’s Cathedral, which will be unveiled next month Photograph: Dillon Bryden 

MPs to investigate national lottery 


A cross-party committee of 
MPs is lo launch an investiga- 
tion into the National Lottery. 
It was disclosed yesterday. 

News of the review comes 
amid growing debate about the 
lotteiy and calls for the massive 
jackpot, which hit a record 
£42m on 6 January, to be 
capped. The Commons Na- 
tional Heritage Select Com- 
mittee will conduct the inquiry. 

Its chairman, the Labour 




MP Gerald Kaufman, said: “We 
have decided to conduct an in- 
quiry into the lottery but we 
have not decided on the scope 
or when it will take place.” 

The inquiry is expected to 
consider the jackpot, the way 
the cash is shared out among the 
good causes and the profits 
made by the lottery operators. 
Caraelot. 

Among those who could be 
called to give evidence are Vir- 


ginia Bottomiey, the National 
Heritage Secretary, and 
Camelot chiefc. 

Yesterday the Labour Party 
gave details of its own inquiry 
into the lottery. Jack Cunning- 
ham, party' spokesman on na- 
tional heritage, is to set up an 
advisory group to examine the 
lottery and recommend ways a 
Labour government might im- 
prove it. He welcomed news of 
the select committee's inquiry 


and said his own group would 
sian work in ihe next few days. 

Labour wfli be looking at the 
management of the lotteiy. 
profits made by Camelot. tfie 
problem of under-age gam- 
bling and the social and eco- 
nomic effects of the lottery. 

It wflj also be studying the im- 
pact of the lottery on other parts 
of ihe gambling industry such as 
the pools, the size of the jack- 
poL the number of prizes and 


the mechanisms for distributing 
lottery profits. 

Labour has already said that 
when Camelot’s existing con- 
tract to run the lottery expires 
it should be awarded to a non- 
profit making organisation. 

■ The winning numbers in last 
Saturday's lottery draw were 31, 
32. 48, 21, 29 and 34. The 
bonus was 25. No one won the 
£12.5m jackpoL which will be 
rolled over to next Saturday. 
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is stripping Orange of 
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Road protesters 
plant new trees 


‘One Nation’ 
plan blocked 
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Campaigners protesting against 
the Newbury bypass yesterday 
planted more than 100 new 
trees on a site cleared by con- 
tractors last week. 

A number of trees were 
felled on the Tot Hill site at the 
southern section of the pro- 
posed road last Wednesday and 
that area was replanted yester- 
day. Police and Highways 
Agency officials said they were 
powerless lr> stop the planting. 

Highways Agency spokes- 
woman said later “This will not 
delay work at all. It is a pity be- 
cause if the protesters had 
asked they could have planted 
the trees in a place where they 
could have remained. As it is we 
will just tear them down when 
the actual construction work 
starts later on this year." 

There was no sign of the con- 
tractors at the site yesterday and 
security guards had been given 
the weekend off before the 


battle of the bypass enters its 
second week today. 

The demonstrators' move 
came amid reports that the 
Government was considering 
stopping benefits payments to 
the “tree people". 

The Department of Transport 
is thought to be putting pressure 
on the Department of Social Se- 
curity to stop the campaigners’ 
dole cheques. Although most of 
those who oppose the road are 
in paid employment, some re- 
ceive social security. 

A .senior Department of 
Transport official described “as 
absurd" the dole payments to 
the protesters. “It will be a pri- 
ority to identify these individ- 
uals and stop their payments," 
the official said. 

Graham Allen, Labour's 
transport spokesman, said he 
was concerned by the apparent 
"back-door" way of curbing the 
protests. 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Political Correspondent 

An attempt by left-of-centre 
Tories to recapture the “One 
Nation” political initiative has 
been stymied after interference 
by Conservative Central Office. 

Tories in the left-wing 
Macleod Group were planning 
simultaneously to publish six es- 
says on major political topics, 
probably in a single binder or 
a single booklet, in the hope of 
halting the party's drift to the 
rigbL One of the essays, by 
Quentin Davies, MP for Stam- 
ford and Spalding, sets out a 
strongly argued case for a sin- 
gle European currency and a 
common defence policy, which 
are anathema to the Tory right. 

Central Office sLepped in 
even before Baroness Thatcher's 
contemptuous attack last week 
on One Nation Tories as "no na- 
tion" Tories. Twenty-four hours 


earlier, Michael Males, the for- 
mer Northern Ireland minister 
who is now one of a team of MP5 
attached to party chairman Bri- 
an Mawhinney, bad attended a 
Macleod Group meeting to 
want them off the project. 

During what one MP called 
an “agitated" meeting, Mr 
Mates expressed the view that 
what would amount to an al- 
ternative manifesto could not be 
contemplated during Lhe arc- 
rent ideological war within the 
party, and should certainly not 
deal with Europe. 

A meeting of the group this 
week is now expected to decide 
to publish the essays individu- 
ally over a period of time, thus 
robbing them of some impact. 

The humiliating climb-down 
has incensed some group mem- 
bers, who complain that the par- 
ty centre-left is again playing by 
the rules while the right seized 
the ideological initiative. 


IN BRIEF 


Barclay brothers 
sue Birt for slander 

The Barclay twins, owners of the 
Rjiz hotel and the Sco&nan and 
European newspapers, .are su- 
ing John Birt, Director-Geoer- 
al of the BBC in a Frendtcouri 
, for 4 ’pab& slander". . > 

- David and f^erick Barely 

r|»im that an interview with the 
Observer journalist John 
Sweeney, broadcast by BBC 
Radio Guernsey andpicked up 
in France,aHeged tbeyhad“en- 
gaged in acts that could be 
qualified as corruption" 

The brothers arc suing for 
public slander umfer French law 
and for libel in a British court 
They are also suing the Observer, 
which is circulated in France, 
and Mr Sweeney in a Paris 
court over an article in the pa- 
per which allegedly infringed 
their privacy. 

Serial sex attacker 

Police beltevelhree rapes and 
the attempted abduction of. a girl, 
14, may be the woric of one man. 
The description of the attacker 
in all the inddents is smflan a 
white male,, in his early to mid- 
twenties, 5ft Sin tafi with crew- 
cut hair. Three attacks in the past 
10 days were all within a square 
mile of Chiswick, west London. 
The three raped women were 
grabbed as they walked home 
from Tube stations at night and 
dragged mio gardens. 

Offa's Dyke for sale 

A section the historic Offa’s 
Dyke is being offered for sale 
as part pf ihe disposal of British 
deal land. The 100-yard area of 
earthworks at Rhostylieo, 
Qw yd, finked to the 177-mile 
ancient Dyke/is being sold as 
part of a package of more than 
LQOOacres of agricultural land 
and woodland, properties -and 
farm buildings. Since the sell- 
off of pits a year ago British 
Goal has sold non-mining ac- 
tivities worth about £150in, in- 
cluding properties worth £20m. 

Bank strike vote 

More than 2.000 workers at 
the Royal Bank of Scotland be- 
gin voting today on whether to 
strike m a dispute over al- 
lowances. The Banking, Insur- 
ance and Finance Union says the 
London Allowance of £1,400- 
£3,450 is worth 20 per cent less 
than five years ago and should 
j be raised lo £l,620-£4,000. 

Two die in crash 

Two men died and another was 
seriously injured when a car 
travelling at up to lOOmphontbe 
A413Q near Henleyon-Thames. 
Oxfordshire, overturned. The 
driver, 19, and a passenger. 2ft 
were killed instantly when thecar 
veered off the road into woods. 
Another passenger, 20, was tak- 
en to the Royal Berkshire Hos- 
pital with serious chest injuries. 

Maxwell jury back 

The jmy returns today for a sixth 
day of deliberations in the tri- 
al of Kevin Maxwell 3b, his 
brother Ian, 39. and Larry Tta- 
chtenberg, 42, a former aide of 




defrauding pension funds. 

Fleming treasure 

A glass laboratory slide kept in 
a woman's hat box for 20 years 
is to be auctioned for up to 
£15,000 at Sotheby’s, London. It 
con tains a tiny spore of the orig- 
inal mould which led Sir Atexai>- 
der Ffenring to dsoover penfcaffin 
which saved millions of lives in 
the Second World War. Diane 
Huntfogford, 49, a former med- 
ical secretary, was given the slide 
by a member of Fleming's team. 
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Security sensors sniff out potential intruders 
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A potentially foolproof securi- 
ty system which recognises a 
person’s body odour is being 
developed by a British elec- 
tronics company. 

The system known as Scen- 
linel is able to sniff out intrud- 
ers by unufysing their BO, which 
is unique to every individual. 

The machine has an elec- 
tronic nose with sensors which 
can “smell" the hand of a per- 
son tiying tu enter a secure area. 

If the smell is wrong and can- 
not be recognised, the visitor is 
not allowed through. 

The system, designed by 
technicians at Mastiff Elec- 
tronics. of Cranleigb. Surrey. 


with the help of biochemists at 
the University of Leeds, should 

be ready for commercial pro- 
duction in about u year. 

Scentincl, expected to sell at 
between £10,000 and £20,000 
per unit, is the latest example 
of a “biometric” security system. 

A “biometric" is u unique 
physical characl eristic or per- 
sonal trail used to recognise the 
identity of an individual. 

Other biometric security sys- 
tems already In use involve 
methods of recognising faces, 
voices, eyes, fingerprints and 
signatures. 

One of the strangest which is 
siDl in die development stage is 


a French system for recognising 
people by the shape of their 

ears. 

The makers of Scentinel 
claim the body odour system will 
be virtually foolproof because 
everyone’s smell Is genetically 
unique. 

A working prototype has al- 
ready been produced and 
shown that the system works. 

In the finished model, the 
hand would cither be held on 
a grid above a row of sensors or 
placed inside a box within an 
airstream. 

Crucially, ft makes no dif- 
ference if the person has been 
handling perfume or garlic or 


anything else with a strong aro- 
ma. 

fitter Putticfc, research and 
development manager ai Mas- 
tiff Electronics, said: "The sen- 
sors respond to chemical 
compounds coming off your 
skin, but these are not neces- 
sarily the ones our noses would 
respond to. 

“We are talking about a 
group of compounds which are 
mixed in different ways ac- 
cording to our genetic make-up. 
The machine recognises these 
molecules and can tell if the in- 
dividual is who he says he is. 

“Many other biometric tech- 
niques are used as an extra va- 


lidity cheek, but Scentinel would 
be a high security access system 
in itself We think it could hove 
applications In the military or 
in other areas where security is 
important, for instance where 
valuable items are stored.” . " 

A review of biometric systems 
was recently produced by 
Emma Newham, a technology 
expert and .editor, of Biometric 
Technology Toddy. . ' ‘ ; 

She concluded; “Biometrics 
will not only displace the PIN 
. in established markets,, they 
ran provide, increased security 
in many new areas where. the 
PIN, the password and thepho^ 
to- ID card are not viable. 















Mother’s stark warning after ecstasy death 


STEVE BOG GAN 

Chief Reporter 


*UC mother of a 19-vear-ol 

nightcluhber yeslerdaywarne 

Josephine Bouzis went a 
• she described how her sonAr 
dreas^ left home on Friday nigh 
E SO^ncmg but new Te 
?™ ed ' Everything we hav 
had over the last ly V ears ha 
, S ken . awa y-" She said. 

UkIh vS, 1 ™! 5 COlla u psed al Clul 
UK in Wandsworth, south Lon 

on Satiiretay 

about 90 minutes after takini 
one ecstasy tablet stamped witj 
a bunny logo. Medically 
trained staff at the dub tried 'ii 
vain to revive him. 

Yesterday, Detective Chie 
superintendent Roger Couzem 
»id a post-mortem examinaiiot 
had revealed a congenital hear 
detect - a constricted valve - 
which appeared to have beer 
exacerbated by the drug. 

One officer said last night: “1 
seems he txiuld have gone on foi 
years unaware and lived a nor- 
tpal life, but the drug exposec 
the condition.’" 


Mrs Bouzis of Friem Barnet, 
north London, was joined at u 
jpress conference by her hus- 
band, Tasos, and two of their 
son's friends, Peter Georgiou. 
19. who was with their son 
when he died, and George 
Koureas, also 19. 


Mrs Bouzis said: “Andreas 
was our life, our family, our love, 
our reason to live. On Friday 
night he went to a club, just as 
your children may have done. 
•Now he is dead, gone forever. 
1 cannot describe our feelings. 
“Yesterday, our son had a fii- 



ture, he had a life ... Today he 
is dead. Families and their love 
are veiy precious. Ecstasy 
tablets destroy families.*’ 

Peter Georgiou said the pills 
were bought for £10 each by 
him. Andreas and a friend. 
“Due to one ecstasy tablet, 
costing £10. our best friend has 
lost his life. Anyone who goes 
clubbing can understand the 
pressure to lake them but it is 


just not worth it,” he said. Det 
Ch Supt Couzens issued a 
photofit picture of the man 
who sold the drags and said he 
was wearing a chunky woollen 
sweater and black trousers. 

Asked whether a murder 
charge could follow, he said: 
“This is being treated as a sus- 
picious death at this stage. This 
man was put under no pressure 
to take it. It was taken by him 


of his own free will.” He said 
that police had made repre- 
sentations to licensing mqgisF 
trates in the wake of earlier raids 
on Club UK in which drugs 
were seized and arrests made. 
However, he would not say 
whether those representations 
included requests for the club 
to lose its licence. 

Det Ch Supt Couzens also di- 
vulged that he and other offi- 


cers making inquiries at the chib 
on Saturday night arrested a 
man and charged him with be- 
ing in possession of drags with 
intent to supply. The two inci- 
dents are unrelated, he said. 

Mr Bouzis's death came de- 
spite the campaign which fol- 
lowed the ecstasy death of Leah 
Betts, who died in November af- 
ter t akin g a tablet at her 18Lh 
birthday party. And it coincid- 


ed with the release from hospital 
of Helen Cousins, 19. who 
lapsed into a coma after taking 
a pill at a dub in Peterborough 
on New Year's Eve. 

Yesterday, Cub UK said it 
had given film from security 
cameras to police in the hope 
that ft would identify the deal- 
er. Management believe Mr 
Bouzis took his pill while queu- 
ing up outside the club. Gerald 


Franklin, a spokesman, said 
the dub had a strenuous anti- 
drugs policy which included 
undercover security staff, body 
searches al the door and dosed 
circuit television. He added: “It 
is so tragic that a young life has 
been lost and I sincerely hope 
that this will serve as a warning 
to anyone taking drugs t hat they 
should think twice about the 
consequences." 


Australia 
plans to 
curb use 

Sydney (Reuter) - Australia is 
formulating a plan to crack 
down on the growing use of ec- 
stasy. which has claimed five 
lives in the past year, with the 
latest death last week. 

Officials said all hough the 
number of deaths was small 
compared to those from hero- 
in or alcohol, there was a need 
for more research. “Ecstasy 
has been widely available since 
1988 in Australia and in seven 
years we had no deaths at all hut 
in the past year we have had 
five," said Paul Dillon, of the 
National Drug and Alcohol Re- 
search Centre. “All of a sudden 
this has happened and we need 
lo find out why.” A survey in- 
dicated ? per cent of the pop- 
ulation had tried ecstasy 1 . 

The most recent victim was 
a social worker. Jacqueline 
Loueh. 37. who died in Adelaide 
after taking one tablet. But the 
death that drew most attention 
was that of a Sydney schoolgirl. 
Anna Wood. 15, who went into 
a coma in October after taking 
ecstasy 1 at a party: she died two 
days later. Her death prompt- 
ed a ban by New South Wales 
on dance promoters using cod- 
ed images in advertisements lor 
parties' with drugs available. 

Ecstasy in Australia, which 
sells for about 60 Australian dol- 
lar (£3U) a tablet, is mainly 
smuggled from .Amsterdam and 
London, with only a few back- 
yard chemists making it. 


Thai monk admits murder 
of British backpacker 


Police aid 
for kidnap 
Britons 


Meningitis vaccine 
stocks ‘exhausted’ 


STEPHEN VINES 

Hong Kong 

A 25-year-old Buddhist monk 
and former convict has admit- 
ted killing and robbing Johanne 
Masheder, the 23-year-old 
British woman from Cheshire 
who went missing in Thailand 
in December. 

The monk, identified by the 
police as Yodchart Suep’hoo, 
confessed to the police yester- 
day after Miss Masheders body 
was found in a small cave where 
the monks of the Khawpoon 
Cave Temple usually throw 
away dead animals. The cave, 
a popular place for visitors, is 
in Kanchanaburi, 80 miles west 
of Bangkok. The town is a 
stopping off point for the site of 
the notorious bridge over the 
River Kwai. where some 60.000 
Allied soldiers died while being 
lorced to build it by the Japan- 
ese . 

The monk denied raping 
Miss Masheder. although he ad- 
mitted raping another Western 
tourist last year. He said he had 
killed her by pushing her down 



Yodchart Suephoo (left) says 


a ravine. .An .Australian woman 
complained that she had been 
raped by a monk while visiting 
the cave, alerting the police. 

Mr Yodchart told the police 
he was an amphetamine addict 
who used the money he stole 
from Miss Mashader to buy 
drugs. He has previously spent 
two years in jail for rape. Like 
many other former convicts in 



he killed Jo Masheder 


Thailand he joined a monastery 
following his release. Mr Yod- 
chart is expected to be formal- 
ly charged today. 

Miss Masheder arrived in 
Thailand on 2S November, 
shortly after qualifying as a 
lawyer. Unlike many back- 
packers making their way round 
the country, the most popular 
tourist destination in .Asia, she 


was met at the airport by the 
chauffeur of a famil y friend and 
taken lostay with biin in the up- 
market Sukamvit area, which is 
popular with foreign residents. 

From there she went to the 
northern city of Chiang Mai and 
joined an elephant trekking 
tour. Travelling further north, 
she called her parents from a 
town in the infamous Golden 
Triangle area and returned to 
Bangkok on 1 1 December. 

She was last seen on 17 De- 
cember by the son of a hotel 
maid who was tipped by her. It 
is likely that she was killed 
shortly" afterwards when she 
travelled to Kanchanaburi. Her 
parents went to Thailand to 
search for her after she failed 
to turn up for a family Christ- 
mas reunion. Her father has 
identified her body. 

Although there have been a 
few murders of tourists in Thai- 
land. with a recent murder of a 
Canadian seeming to be simi- 
lar to this case, the country has 
a good record of dealing with 
tourists who generally have no 
reason not to feel secure. 


British police negotiators have 
travelled to Indonesia to help 
secure the release of four 
Britons captured by anti-gov- 
ernment rebels, the Foreign 
Office said yesterday. 

The three officers’frora Scot- 
land Yard’s international and or- 
ganised crime . branch are 
understood lo be veterans of 
similar hostage situations in 
Cambodia and Columbia. 

Daniel Start, 21, from Lon- 
don. Bill Oates, 22, from Jed- 
burgh in the Scottish Borders, 
Anna Mclvor, 21, from 
Bournemouth, and Annette 
van der Kolk, 21, from Fleet, 
Hampshire, were seized along 
with three other Europeans 
and 17 Indonesians by a rebel 
group seeking independence 
for the Irian Java province. 

Nine hostages, all locals, 
were later released. 

The Britons - all Cambridge 
science graduates - had been liv- 
ing among tribes in one of the 
world's remotest regions since 
September while they carried 
out research into the" region's 
plants and animals. 


WILL BENNETT 

Meningitis vaccine stocks have 
been drastically reduced by the 
current scare, farcing the De- 
partment of Health to buy ex- 
tra supplies from abroad as an 
emergency measure. 

Yesterday worried parents 
in Retford," Nottinghamshire, 
where there have been two cas- 
es of meningitis, were told not 
lo bring their children for vac- 
cination because supplies had 
run out locally. 

But a claim by a spokesman 
for the North Nottinghamshire 
Health Authority that supplies 
of vaccine arc exhausted 
throughout Britain was denied 
by the Department of Health 
last night 

The spokesman for the 
health authority said: "We have 
carried out 7,000 vaccinations 
and achieved the reduction in 
the risk of infection that we in- 
tended. All the vaccine in the 
country has been used up and 
more is expected in Britain 
next week for those who have 
not been vaccinated.” 


But a spokeswoman for the 
Department said: ‘’There are 
still some essential stocks being 
held in reserve but we will be 

a some more as soon as 
e. There is not a large 
"amount left which is why we arc 
ordering more.” 

She could not say what per- 
centage of normal "stocks had 
been used up but agreed that 
supplies had been "drasticallv" 
reduced. She continued: “The 
new supplies are coming from 
abroad and we are expecting 
them in the next couple oi 
days." 

In Rotherham. South York- 
shire. where a teenager died 
from a rare strain of meningi- 
tis. 7.U00 people, mostly children 
and teachers, have been \acci- 
nated. Doctors say they are- 
confident they have reduced the 
risk of another community out- 
break. 

Christopher Vernon. 17. a 
pupil at Wales High School. 
Rotherham, died on Friday and 
another pupil from the school. 
Amy Woodman, 14. is recover- 
ing after falling into a menin- 


gitis-induced coma. Two girK 
from Retford, have alsu con- 
tracted the disease. They con- 
tracted the rare C-strain »if the 
disease, which can be passed on 
by intimate contact such as 
kissing. 

Health officials belie*, e ih.Jl 
the ouihreuk of meningitis in she 
Retford and Rotherham areas 
could be i inked to a (.hri-ima-' 
roller-skating party . Nigei 
Clifton, chief executive ol North 
Nottinghamshire Hcailh 
Authority . said: “The roller- 
skating parly links s «mc oi the 
young people in the Retford and 
Rotherham areas and it may 
have been one of jbe way- 
in which this outbreak oc- 
curred." 

Geoff Woodman. Amy’s fa- 
ther. said that she went to sev- 
eral parlies over the Christ m.i> 
and New Year period and had 
probably coniraclcd meningitis 
at one of them. 

He added: “Amy did not go 
to the roller-skating parly, hut 
a lot of the people wh» < did came 
to our house over Christmas and 
went lo the panics." 


Left-wing MPs ignore Scargill party s rallying cry 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 
Political Correspondent 

.Arthur Scargjll's breakaway So- 
cialist Labour Rirty will turnout 
to have been still-bom, MPs on 
the Labour left predicted yes- 
terday. Not a single member of 
the socialist Campaign Group 
of Labour MPs is even vague- 
ly interested, Alan Simpson, the 
group's secretary, said 
“Arthur would have been 


better advised logo for the Eng- 
land job; that's a job that's go- 
ing that no one wants." Mr 
Simpson, MP for Nottingham 
South, said. “There is no inter- 
est on the left of the party.” 
The same message came 
from Campaign Group MP 
Ken Livingstone, who pointed 
out the absence of a single 
Labour MR trade union chief, 
or Labour council leader at the 
National Union of Minework- 


ers' leaders “goodbye Labour" 
meeting as a hotel in King's 
Cross. London, at the weekend. 

“Just a small group of sup- 
porters and quite frankly a 
small group c f nutters as well 
in many cases.” Mr Living- 
stone. MP for Brent East, told 
GMT\”s Sunday programme. 
“Nobody serious in the Labour 
Party is going to opt out ...” 
.\ir Scargill- the sole house- 
hold names', the meeting, has 


already taken his own steps to 
ensure that the Militant group, 
expelled by Neil Kinnock from 
Labour in the 19S0. is exclud- 
ed from his new organisation, 
thus ensuring a split in the 
hard-left even before his party 
is officially launched on 1 May". 

Tony Blair, the Labour 
leader.’conspicuously omitted to 
urge Mr Scargill to change his 
mind about tearing up his mem- 
bership card in his BBC 1 


Breakfast with Frost interview 
yesterday, invoking the defec- 
tion as proof that the party had 
changed, and that “new” 
Labour in opposition would 
stay new Labour in govern- 
ment. Mr Scargill declared in an 
earlier interview that Labour 
had managed to destroy so- 
cialism in the party in a way that 
even Margaret Thatcher had 
failed to do, and had embraced 
“the devil” of capitalism. 


But Mr Simpson's prescrip- 
lions for the way forward for the 
left show just how far the mood 
of (he left has changed since the 
heyday of Britain’s best-known 
class warrior. He said: “There 
is no right-left division in the 
party over the desire to have a 
Labour government. The whole 
party is clear that in order lo 
change the policies of the coun- 
try. we have to change the gov- 
ernment of the country." 


Left-wing MPs vowed to fight 
their comer from within the par- 
ty. Mick Clapham. the N'UM 
sponsored left-of-centre MP 
fur Bantsley- West and Penistone 
and a one-time close colleague 
of the union president, said it 
was a tragedy that Mr Scargill 
was not staying to fight The 
cause. He added: “The Labour 
Party is the dominant political 
force and it is the place where 
socialists should he." 



Arthur Scargill: has taken 
steps to exclude Militant 
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Homicides involving psychotics remain constant despite public fears about big cuts in the env j r onment 
a series of chilling murders, while a pioneering scheme is helping patien 1 - ^ 
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Murders by mentally 
ill ‘show no increase’ 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Polity Editor 

Cbristopher Qimis, John Rous, 
Paul Gordon, Alan Boland, 
Stephen Laudat are just some 
of the names of the mentally ill 
who have killed in recent years. 
Ten days ago those of Wayne 
Hutchinson, a paranoid schiz- 
ophrenic who (oiled two people 
and seriously wounded three 
others, and of Martin Murseil. 
who knifed his stepfaLher to 
death and almost killed his 
mother, were added to them. 

But despite the catalogue of 
recent inquiries into homicides 
by the mentally ill it is far from 
dear whether the polity of care 
in the community has increased 
the number of homicides, or 
even the risk to the public. 

According to the Audit Com- 
mission's report on menial 
health services, “in the last two 
decades of the community care 
policy, the number of homicides 
committed by mentally Dl peo- 
ple has not increased, while the 
number committed by others 
has more than doubled’’. 

Its conclusion is based on 
Home Office statistics which 


Convictions for homicide 


- " : Rwife^'fotind T---' ^ 



record all murder convictions 
and those for “section 2 
manslaughter” - where the 
charge is reduced due to di- 
minished responsibility. 

Because of the high clear-up 
rate for murder, the Home Of- 
fice believes the figures are a fair 
representation of trends. After 
rising from 1 957 when the plea 
first became available, numbers 
have remained broadly con- 
stant since the early 1970s as the 
ran down in long-stay beds has 
accelerated, fluctuating be- 
tween 60 and something over 
100 a year. In the most recent 
years numbers have declined. 


But not all homicides by the 
mentally ill produce a verdict of 
diminished responsibility - 
Mursefi did not enter such a 
plea. Diminished responsibili- 
ty also covers the mentally 
handicapped, as well as the 
mentally 01. And some people 
convicted of murder also receive 
psychiatric treatment Dr 
William Boyd, director of the 
Royal College of Psychiatrists 
inquiry into homicides and sui- 
cides, said the figures are “a 
quagmire” although “there are 
no figures which suggest there 
is an increase in homicides”. 

Dr Geoff Seaxie, a consultant 


in Bournemouth who is also a 
spokesman for the Royal Col- 
lege, suspects greater publicity 
has heightened the sense that 
the risk now is higher. 

“In the past, some of these 
homicides will have been of one 
patient by another in long-stay 
hospitals. When I was at Tool- 
ing Bee in south-west London, 
one long-stay patient murdered 
another ... but it did not receive 
much publicity.” 

But even when there were 
more long-stay beds, murders 
sliU occurred outside hospital 
“The vast majority of the men- 
tally ill have always been cared 
for outside hospital. Even if we 
locked up everyone who suffers 
from psychosis, these things 
would still happen because we 
don’t know everyone who suf- 
fers from psychotic illness.” 
Most schizophrenics, he ar- 
gues, are withdrawn, fright- 
ened individuals who are at far 
greater risk of suicide than of 
violence towards others. “You 
are far more likely to be killed 
by lightning than by a wander- 
ing lunatic - but we don't go 
round with lightening conduc- 
tors bolted to our heads.” 


Schizophrenics who fell through the net while living out in the community 




Christopher CJuitis: sent to 
Hampton after stabbing to 
death Jonathan Zrto at Fins- 
bury Park Tube station, north 
London, in 1993. 


Ben SUcock: a schizophrenic 
who was seriously mauled by 
a male lion after he climbed 
into the lions’ enclosure at 
London Zoo. 




Wayne Hutchinson; convicted 
of manslaughter earlier this 
month after tailing two people 
and wounding three others . 
during a six-day rampage. 



Martin MurseH: jailed for life 
earlier this month after mur- 
dering his stepfather and at- 
tacking hfe mother, almost 
killing her. • ; - ; 



patient is given pills on Bewick Ward at Newcastle General Hospital Photograph: Glynn Griffiths * _ 
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SPECIAL RESERVE BOND* 

6.50 

- 

4.73 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

HALIFAX TESSA 2* Standard rate 

5-90 

- 

- 

- 

5-90 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Manned TESSA" 

5-90 

- 

443 

- 

5-90 

- 

- 

- 
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BONUS GOLD* i including Bnnu*i 











£■100,000+ 

6.05 

- 

4.54 

- 

5.90 

- 

5.65 

- 

4.24 

- 

£50,000+ 

5-80 

- 

4..V5 

- 

5-65 

- 

5.50 

- 

4.13 

- 

£25.000+ 

5-55 

- 

4.16 

- 

5-40 

- 

5.25 

- 

3.94 

- 

£10.000+ 

5-30 

- 

398 

- 

5.15 

- 

5.10 

- 

3.83 

- 
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£100.000+ 

5-90 

6.05 

4.43 

451 

5.76 

5-90 

5.52 

5.65 

4.14 

4.21 

£50.000+ 

5-66 

5.80 

4.25 

4.32 

5.52 

5.65 

538 

5.50 

4.04 

4.10 

£25.000+ 

5-43 

5.55 

4.07 

4.14 

5.28 

5.40 

5.14 

535 

3.86 

392 

£10.000+ 

5-19 

5-30 

389 

3.96 

5.04 

5.15 

5.00 

5.10 

3-75 

3.81 
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£50,000+ 

520 

- 

3.90 

- 

5.05 

- 

5.00 

- 

3.75 

- 

425.000+ 

4.95 

- 

3.71 

- 

4.80 

- 

4.75 

- 

3-56 

- 

£10.000+ 

4.45 

- 

3.34 

- 

<30 

- 

4.45 

- 

3.34 

- 

£5.000+ 

5-70 

- 

2.S 

- 

3.55 

- 

3.60 

- 

2.T0 

- 

£500+ 

3.45 

- 

2.59 

- 

3.30 

- 

3.30 

- 

2.4 8 
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£50.000+ 

5-08 

5.20 

3.81 

3-88 

4.94 

5315 

4JB9 

5.00 

3-67 

3.73 

£25.000+ 

-184 

4.95 

3.63 

3.o9 

4.70 

4JS0 

4.65 

4-75 

3.49 

3.54 

£10.000+ 

4.36 

4.45 

3.27 

3.32 

4JS2 

4.30 

436 

4.45 

3.27 

332 

£5,000+ 

3.64 

3.70 

2.73 

2.76 

3-49 

3.55 

3.54 

3-60 

2.66 

2.69 

£500+ 

3.40 

3.45 

2.55 

2.58 

3.25 

,<30 

3^5 

330 

2.44 

2.47 
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£25.000+ 

4.15 

- 

3.11 

_ 

4.00 

_ 

3.90 

_ 

2.93 

- 

£10.000+ 

3.75 

_ 

2.81 

_ 

3.60 

- 

3-60 

_ 

2.70 

- 

£5.000+ 

3JE5 

- 

2.44 

_ 

3.10 

_ 

3-05 

_ 

2.29 

_ 

42.500+ 

3.10 

- 

2.33 

_ 

2.95 

_ 
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2.14 


£500+ 

2.85 

- 

2.14 

- 

2.70 

_ 

2.60 

_ 
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£50.000+ 

5.25 

535 

3.94 

4.00 

5-25 

5.35 

4.65 

4-73 

349 

353 


4.95 

5-04 

3.71 

3.77 

4.95 

5.04 

4.20 

4.27 

3.15 

3.19 



4.68 

3.45 

3.49 

4.60 

4.68 

3-95 

4.01 

296 

3.00 


3-90 

3.96 

2.93 

2.96 

3-90 

3.96 

3-65 

3-70 

2.74 

2.77 
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3-40 

3-43 

2.55 

2.57 

3.40 
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£2.000+ 

1.25 
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0.94 
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0.65 

0.65 

0.49 

0.49 


_ 
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0.49 
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_ 

_ 
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- 
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3.35 
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4.85 

- 

3.64 
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4.85 
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4.30 

- 

3.23 

- 

- 

- 

4-30 

„ 
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1.35 
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1.01 
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- 

- 
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_ 

1.0] 
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TESSA Gold* 

6.40 

- 

- 

- 

6.40 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Including maturin' bonus 

6.52 

- 

- 

- 

6.52 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Halifax TESSA* 

5.90 

“ 

“ 

“ 

5.90 

“ 


- 

- 

_ 

Including maturin' bonus 

6.70 

- 

- 

- 

6.70 


- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Rjkf-Up Share 

1.00 

1.00 

0 75 

0.75 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

0.75 

075 


2.50 

2.52 

1 88 

1.89 

2.50 

2.52 

2.50 

2.52 

1.88 

1.89 

£1 + 

1.00 

1.00 

0“S 

0.75 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

0.75 

0.75 

Instant Xtra 











£10.000+ 

3.35 

- 

2.51 

- 

3.35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

£5,000+ 

2*5 

- 

2.14 

- 

2£5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

£2.000+ 

2.60 

- 

1.95 

- 

2.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

£500+ 

£10 

- 

1.58 

- 

2.10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Monthly Savings £500+ 

2.50 

2.52 

1.8S 

1.89 

2.50 

2.52 

- 

- 

- 

- 

£1 + 

1.10 

1.10 

0 83 

0.63 

1.10 

l.tO 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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1.95 

1.96 

1.46 

1.47 

1.95 

1.96 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

£50+ 

1.00 

1-00 

0.7? 

0."5 

1 .00 

1.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 Dav Xtra £500+ 

1.75 

1.76 

1.31 

1.31 

1.75 

1.76 

- 

* 

- 

“ 

£50+ 

1.00 

1.00 

0.75 
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1.00 

1.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Special Investment Account 1 1st Issue) 

3.00 

3.02 

2-25 

2.26 

3.00 

3.02 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

Special investment Account (2nd Issue) 

2.50 

2.52 

1.88 

1.89 

2.50 

2.5 2 


- 


" 

5 Year Term Share 

3.00 

3-02 

2.25 

2.2 6 

3-00 

3-02 

~ 

- 


” 

Subscription Share 

2.50 

2.52 

1.88 

1.89 

2.50 

2.52 


" 

" 

“ 

Matured Subscription Share 

2.50 

2-52 

188 

1.89 

2-50 

2.52 
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HALIFAX 


CHANGES TO RATES 
Halifax Building Society announces new rates for 
certain investors and banking customers from 
16th January 1996. 

Please note that there is no change to the rates for 
TESSA Gold, Halifax TESSA and Halifax TESSA 2. 

CLOSED ISSUES. If your account is a closed issue 
(one which is no longer available to new 
customers) you may close it without losing any 
interest if you transfer the money into any Halifax 
account. This does not apply to TESSA Gold and 
Halifax TESSA. 

•The rates shown apply’ to both the deposit and 
share account versions of these products. 

POINTS TO NOTE. Interest will be paid net after 
basic rate income tax (currently 25%) has been 
deducted unless you have completed a registration 
form or made a declaration to comply with Inland 
Revenue regulations. The net rates shown, which are 
only examples and have been rounded, assume 
basic rate income tax has been taken off. All 
interest rates quoted may’ change. JSpec/al rates of 
interest on certain accounts paid to investors and 
banking customers who appear in our records as 
being under 21 or have Student Maxim. 
If your account balance is less than £50 you will 
not receive any interest unless you appear in our 
records as being under 21 (or. if your account is a 
Maxim account, you appear in our records as being 
under 21 or a student). Compounded annual rates 
(C.A.R.) apply when full interest remains in your 
account. tThe non-residenr rates of interest are- 
payable to individuals who are not ordinarily 
resident in rfte UK and who complete an 
appropriate declaration form. Bonus Gold and Solid 
Gold non-personal accounts (such as accounts held 
by clubs, charities and trusts) are no longer 
available to new customers. Full account 
conditions and details of when interest is paid, and 
how to quality for the TESSA Gold, Halifiuc TESSA, 
Halifax TESSA 2 and Bonus Gold bonuses, are 
available from any branch. 

CHANGES TO HALIFAX TESSA 2 

From 25th January 1996, the following change to 
the special conditions’ of Halifax TESSA 2 
accounts will take place. The maturity bonus 
payable on the amount in the account at the end of 
the five year term (apart from any interest or 
bonuses that have been added) will be changed 
from a variable 2.5% to a fixed 2.5%. 

1 5th January J996 


Sufferers are given a 
new sense of purpose 


James is small, dark, and de- 
cidedly twitchy. He cannot sit 
still to* chat but must keep his 
hands busy: emptying plant 
pots, refilling them, rearranging 
fragile cuttings, and all the 
while maintaining rapid bursts 
of conversation. 

Now in his early thirties. 
James has lived in Newcastle 
since his teens, but the soft 
melodious accent of the west of 
Ireland is still strong. He is very 
bright and can be charming, but 
is aggressive and defensive by 
turn as he holds forth on the 
public's perception of Care in 
the Commumty. 

“People seem to think you 
have less value to society be- 
cause you have schizophrenia - 
some psychiatrists even. Keep 
them in hospital But for most 
of us. it is better out here. My 
medication has been lowered 
and I feel much more secure." 

James attributes his stability 
to die horticultural project he 
attends, creating and main- 
taining a garden at the Dene, an 
old people’s home in Newcas- 
tle. It is one of several innova- 
tive ventures for the mentahy-DI 
being pioneered in the city. 

He spends five days a week 
there and is conducting his 
own research to see if horti- 
cultural therapy can help in re- 
ducing the length of a hospital 
stay. He believes that if you 
“keep somebody’s mind active" 
then “there is less time for psy- 
chotic episodes". 

Dr John O'Grady, a consul- 
tant psychiatrist and divisional 
manager for mental health ser- 


Liz Hunt sees how 
a success ‘formula’ 
is being adapted in 
parts of Newcastle 

rices at Newcastle City Health 
NHS Trust, agrees. Care in the 
Community for all but the most 
severely roentaliy-iK is really 
very simple, he said. “It is about 
having a borne , something 
meaningful to do, and having 
contact with someone.” 

These arc the guiding prin- 
ciples behind the services the 
mental healthcare team are 
trying to provide in Newcastle. 
There is the Grange in Long- 
benion, which provides in-pa- 
dent care in a non-hospital 
setting and home psychiatric vis- 
its for up to 500 patients each 
year. The success of this pilot 
project has been recognised 
nationally, and locally, the "for- 
mula” is being adapted to serve 
the west end of the city, one of 
the most deprived areas in file 
country with a high level of men- 
tal illness, according to Dr 
Suresh Joseph, a consultant 
psychiatrist at the trust 
The new scheme aims to pri- 
oritise people in the communi- 
ty with severe and long-term 
mental health problems - the 
group for whom 15 years ago 
long-term care in an institution 
was the answer. Whereas pre- 
viously, the only option for 
helping patients in a crisis was 
admission to hospital, there is 
now an expanded service which 
came into operation less than 


two months ago. “The'last doing 
we want to do is stop hospital ,, 
admissions for the people who - 
really need it. but we are frying T. 
to gel away from using hospi- : 
lal just because there is nothings 
else available." Dr Joseph said. ' ' 
Now, if a patient is m crisis^ 
at the weekend or late at night," ; 
there is a Rapid Assessment ' 
Service which, ono? alerted by 
the GE social worker, arelative ■ ’ 
or a neig hbour, will conduct a 
home visit and determine the - 
seriousness of the case. _ 

The community psychiatric ’•* 
nurse wfll have access to the pa- 
tienfs records and know the ' 
background. “Sometimes, all - 
they will need to do is arrange 
a visit from a friend or neigh- ' 
boiir or involve the social ser- ; 
vices,” aooording to Dr Joseph. 

For patients who are' ready to 
move back into the communi- 
ty, there is a partial hospitali- ' 
sation programme, to ease the 
transition. A key worker may 
visit tire patient at home for 10 
or 12 sessions a week, initially, 
reducing the visits as he or she j_ . 
adapts to life outside a hospi- 
tal ward. Finally, the jewel in foe 1 
crown of the service is the . 
Home Support Project, in which 1 
experienced auxiliary nurses •, 
viSt patterns and their families . 

up to three or four times a week. : 
"IlisnoiperfexitHJtitisaslep ■ 
mtherightflSrectiamWjaretry- 

inf af ItffTm^avrcty that is safe and ; 
effective. But it doesn’t always ; 
have the impact we would like . 
- the problems are just so. ; 
great,” Dr Joseph said. • 




MARKS & SPENCER 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


ANNOUNCE NEW LOWER INTEREST RATES 
FOR ALL OUR ACCOUNT CARDHOLDERS 





BALANCES UP TO £1,000 


Direct Debit 

24.8% 

chargecard 




Cheque/ Cash 

263% 

BUDGETCARD 

Direct Debit 

24.8% 


Cheque/Cash 

24.8% 

balances over ci.ooa 

CHARGECARD & 

Direct Debit 

• - 

BUDGETCARD 

Cheque/CasH 

19.9% 


• wwer) - uie nuiumuni mommy payment is 5^0* the staicmenc 

balance or £10 whichever is the greater. Budpteard holders - pay a minimum of £10 per month 
(spending limit is 25 times your monthly payment). 

Wniicn qMtMwns we available on request to am Macks and Spencer Financial Services United. 

Registered Office: Midwd House. Baker Street, London WlA 1DN. RegbKred in England No; 1771585. 

A subsidiary of Marks and Spencer pic. 
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Pair face 

ruin over 

mortgage 

dispute 



Schools rush for 

assisted places 


STEVE BOG GAN 
Chief Reporter 

A couple who made legal his- 
tory successfully suing Lloyds 
hank over bad mortgage advice 
are back in court tomorrow to 
defend a counter claim which 
could bankrupt them. 

*J?55E ite awarded 

£77.500 against the bank last 
September, Julia Verity and 
Richard Spindler will end up as 
losers if the four-day hearing 
over a disputed £160.000 debt 
goes against them. 

The couple sprang to promi- 
nence when Judge Robert Tay- 
lor. sitting at the High Court in 
Leeds, found that their bank 
manager had been negligent in 
lending them money to renovate 
a house in Henley-on-Thames 
in 198S. They intended to sell 
the bouse at a profit but end- 
ed up losing thousands when the 
housing market crashed. 

“Wehoped that would be the 
end of iL but the bank seems de- 
termined to see us bankrupted," 
Mr Spindler, 36., said yesterday. 

The latest hearing "relates to 
an alleged debt which the cou- 
ple argue should have been 
wiped out with last September’s 
judgment but which the bank re- 
gards as separate. 

Mr Spindler, an acupunc- 
turist, and Mrs Verity, a 55-year- 
old teacher, each had a house 
in Henley and were advised to 
take out a third mortgage to 
renovate the property at the 
centre of the dispute. 

In 1990. when the couple re- 
alised their finances were going 
seriously awry. Mr Spindler 
sold his property in Henley for 
£90.000. At the time, he had an 
outstanding mortgage of 
£30,000 and Mrs Verity owed 




£60,000 on her home. They as- 
sumed Lhat the proceeds would 
be assigned to those debts but 
the bank assigned them to the 
third mortgage instead. 

“That means that the bank 
regards our ori ginal mortgages 

- phis interest - as unpaid,” said 
Mr Spindler. “But if they had 
used that money to clear our 
mortgages - as we had wished 

- then with the court's decision 
that the third loan was ne gligen t, 
we wouldn’t owe anything. 

“Instead of that, they are now 
coming after us for those mort- 
gages which we wanted clearing Loan trouble: Richard Spindler and Julia Verity won their first court fight with Lloyds but may lose their second 

m 1990. We won the case in Sep- r _ _ 

tember, but Lloyds have found j ~ “ - 

a way of coming back at us, 
wanting two bites at the cher- 
ty.'’ 

If the case goes against Mr 
Spindler and Mis Verity and the 
amount awarded to the bank is 
greater than the £77,500 award- 
ed to them last September, 
they could be left to pay the 
£160,000 and the bank’s legal 
costs, which they estimate at up 
to £40,000. 

“That would finish us and, af- 
ter seven years of battling 
against the b ank, we would fi- I 
naliy be forced into bankrupt- 
cy," said Mrs Verity. “It seems 
very unfair that we won and yet 
could still end up as losers.” 

When their last case ended, 

Mr Spindler and Mrs Verity an- 
nounced that they were sepa- 
rating because of their age 
difference and Mr Spindler s de- 
sire to start a family. Yesterday, 
the couple were stfll together at 
Mis Verity’s home but they re- 
main resigned to an amicable 
separation.. 

“We're seeing it through to- 
gether until the end," said Mrs 
Verity. 


JUDmt JUDO 

Education Editor 

Private schools have rushed to 
apply for more assisted places 
in response to the Prime Min- 
ister’s promise to boost the 
scheme. They have pul in bids 
for about 7,000 stale-funded 
places for bright pupils from this 
September. 

The first 5,000 ext ra assisted 
places will be on offer to fulfil 
John Major’s pledge to double 
the 30,000 place scheme over 
the next six years. He an- 
nounced the plan at last year s 
Conservative Party conference 
to emphasise the difference 
between the Tories and the 
Labour Party over private ed- 
ucation. Labour has said it wifi 
phase out the scheme, which 
costs more than £100m a year, 
and use the money to decrease 
class sizes for the youngest pri- 
mary school children. 

A Department for Education 
and Employment spokesman 
said: “We are delighted. We 
have a large number of appli- 
cations from independent 


schools. We shall be making an 
announcement shortly about 
which schools will be included.” 

Friday was the deadline for 
applications. Some private 
school heads had suggested 
that not enough schools would 
come forward for the scheme, 
which is means-tested, because 
the Government no longer al- 
lows for the full cost of inde- 
pendent school fees. 

There were also fears that 
there would not be enough 
space in schools which cur- 
rently offer assisted places. 

Ministers decided that some 
assisted places should be offered 
to children from the age of five. 
At present, only those 11 and 
over are eligible. Some of the 
schools which have applied will 
be disappointed. All will be vet- 
ted to see whether Lheir acad- 
emic record meets government 
standards. 

Critics say some indepen- 
dent schools would close were 
it not for the assisted places 
scheme. The closure rate of pri- 
vate schools halved after the 
scheme was introduced in 1980. 


Pools fens bet 
on the Internet 


DANNY PENMAN 

Football fans around the world 
can now use the Internet to play 
the pools. Zeners, the smallest 
of the three British football 
pools companies, has launched 
a site on the World Wide Web 
ro uy and out-manoeuvre the 
National Lotteiy. 

Fans can play the game from 
anywhere in the world using lit- 
tle more than a computer, mo- 
dem. and a credit card. Punters 
play by filling in an electronic 
form, which also contains their 
credit card details, and then 
sending it via the World Wide 
Web to the host computer in 
Jersey. If they win they are told 
the following week by e-mail. 

The system also allows pun- 
ters to place standing bets for 
up to 999 weeks. Many gamblers 
using the system are placing 
standing bets initially for one 
year. Ze tiers is now receiving 
hundreds of bets per week 
through the new system. Jamie 
Easterman, who helped devel- 
op the betting system, said he 
envisages transactions through 
the Internet becoming the com- 


pany’s main source of revenue. 

Security- fears about the In- 
ternet have cramped its devel- 
opment as a commercial arena. 
Those worries are now fading 
as practically unbreakable 
encryption systems come into 
widespread use. The Zellers as- 
tern relies on the same encryp- 
tion system used by Netscape - 
the main programme used to 
browse the World Wide Web - 
to transmit information over the 
Internet. The system allows 
people to send scrambled in- 
formation over the Internet 
which is readable only to the in- 
tended recipient. 

Mr Easterman said that 
security fears have been great- 
ly overplayed. “If you compare 
walking into a restaurant and 
banding over your credit card 
details with this sretem then 
there's just no comparison. This 
is far more secure." be said. 

Zeners hopes to capitalise on 
the global gambling market 
rather than trying to grab mar- 
ket share from its British rivals. 
Americans and Hong Kong cit- 
izens have shown the most for- 
eign interest so far. 





COMPLAIN TO US ABOUT YOUR CAR 
AND SEE WHAT YOU GET... 
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Prostitute’s Scats access: Cries of ‘betrayal’ over Magnus M agnusson s Cone 

murder trial 
‘based on 
faulty DNA’ 




HEATHER MILLS 

Home Affaire Correspondent 

Police have re-opened the in- 
vestigation into the murder of 
Lynette White, the prostitute 
hacked to death seven years ago 
on St VhJentine’s day, a case 
which led to one of Britain's 
most serious miscarriages of 
justice. 

Three years after three men 
were cleared by the Court of 
Appeal of her murder. South 
Wales police are investigating 
claims that at least two original 
suspects may have been wrong- 
ly eliminated from inquiries 
because of inadequate DNA 
and blood-group testing. 

Yesterday South WiJes police 
said officers had met with foren- 
sic scientists to re-evaluale the 
scientific evidence in the case. 
Concerns had been raised by 
Alun Michael, Labour's Home 
Affairs spokesman, and Salisb 
Sekar, who has been research- 
ing the case. 

Ms White. 20. was killed in 
her “punters' room”, above a 
betting shop in Butetown, 
Cardiff. She was stabbed more 
than 50 times, her left breast was 
almost severed and her throat 
was slit to the spine. Blood bad 
been spattered everywhere. 

Within days South Wales Po- 
lice had details of their prime 
suspect, a white man seen in 
blood-stained clothing in a dis- 
tressed state outside her flat af- 
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Ms White: hacked to 

death above betting shop 


ter the murder. A photofit was 
issued and Detective Chief Su- 
perintendent John Williams 
said in March 1988: “This man 
almost certainly had the blood 
of the deceased on him.” 

But 10 months later, five 
black men were charged with 
murder, largely on the evidence 
of two prostitute friends of Ms 
While, one of whom had named 
a succession of different people 
in 18 statements to police. There 
was also a so-called confession 
by one of the five, Stephen 
Miller. He had a mental age of 
1 i , and his “confession” was ob- 
tained only after 300 denials 
during five days of interviews. 

After one of the longest mur- 
der trials in Britain, lasting 197 
days, three of the five. Miller, 
Tony Paris and Yusef Abdullah!, 
were convicted. 

Supporters mounted a cam- 
paign and two years later the 
Court of Appeal cleared the 
three, after the judges ruled 
Miller’s “confession” had been 
obtained in a “travesty of an in- 
terview”. 

Mr Sekar has since discov- 
ered that the blood groups of 
two earlier suspects, both white , 
and one with a conviction for 
child rape and a client of Ms 
White, were almost identical to 1 
the rare grouping found in the 
dead woman's flat. Both were 
eliminated by DNA profiling | 
which has since been called 
into question. It is understood 
the samples will be re-tested. 

Mr Sekar, who has re- 
searched the case for a book. 
Fitted In said yesterday. “I am 
not accusing either of the two 
men. I am saying that their elim- 
ination from the inquiries can 
no longer be relied upon. It is 
tragic that it has taken six years 
for anyone to notice that the 
original DNA testing was un- 
reliable”. 

In a statement. South Whies 
police said: “We are acutely 
aware of advances in forensic 
science”. They added they were 
evaluating “a number of crimes 
over the past year, including the 
murder of Lynette White”. . 





Caledonia, stem and wild: The right to roam in Scotland is seen as enshrining tolerance on all sides 
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Right to roam in the hills and glens 


STEPHEN GOODWIN 

Magnus Magnusson, the think- 
ing person’s quizmaster, has 
brokered a deal to allow walk- 
ers to roam the Scottish hills 
without upseltting the propri- 
etorial interests of die lairds. But 
even as Mr Magnusson launch- 
es his “Concordat on Access" 
this week in his role as found- 
ing chairman of Scottish Na- 
tional Heritage (SNH), there is 
a suspicion that landowners 
have gone along with his con- 
sensus approach in the hope of 
staving off the right to roam 
promised by Labour. 

Outdoor groups will sign up 
to the Magnusson document - 
which enshrines tolerance by 
both sides - because in the 


words of the Ramblers’ Asso- 
ciation’s Dave Morris, “It’s the 
only show in town”. 

But as Mr Magnusson basks 
in the plaudits of such tradi- 
tional adversaries as the Scot- 
tish Landowners’ Federation 
and the Ramblers' Association, 
offstage there are muttering; of 
“betrayal” and “weakness" over 
a proposal to scale down SNH's 
work elsewhere. A study report 
slipped out just before Christ- 
mas suggests that to meet its 
statutory conservation duties, 
SNH could drop discretionary 
spending on things such as 
footpath schemes, country 
parks and ranger services. 

SNH insists the narrower re- 
mit is only an option, with the 
final decision up to ministers. 


But as it struggles to meet not 
just the cost of new European 
directives but a swingeing 10 per 
cent cut in its budget to £36m 
for 1996-97 some scaling down 
seems inevitable.The principal 
recommendation of the study, 
carried out by Scottish Office of- 
ficials, Mr Magnusson and his 
chief executive, Roger Crofts, is 
that SNH should be given new 
objectives by the end of March. 

Mr Magnusson's term as 
SNH’s first chairman ends that 
month, however it is likely Scot- 
tish secretary Michael Forsyth 
wflj offer him a second stint in 
the £53.000-a year post. 

The 66-year" old broadcaster 
regards it as “the best job in 
Scotland". But critics have ac- 
cused him of bowing to minis- 


ters and to landowners who re- 
sent interference in bow they 
manage their estates. Drop- 
ping SNH's landscape and ac- 
cess work would be regarded as 
the final straw. 

Labour MP Sam Galbraith, 
once an enthusiastic supporter 
of SNH. said it would be a “be- 
trayal" of the organisation’s 
founding principles. He be- 
lieves it may - be necessary to 
undo the 1992 merger of the 
nature conservancy council and 
the countryside commission. 
At £25.9m! spending on his 
year is almost double the 
f 133m for countryside enjoy- 
ment and education. This year 
SNH is having to spend £3 3m 
introducing the European Birds 
and Habitats Directives. 


The study emphasises that if 
SNH did not carry' out conser- 
vation tasks, no-one would. “In 
contrast, some of the ‘country- 
side’ functions such as pro- 
moting public access and 
enjoyment ... are not the sole 
province of SNH," it saw. Lo- 
cal authorities, the sports coun- 
cil. and tourist offices, are also 
involved. “While SNH’s work is 
valuable, much similar work, al- 
beit at a reduced level, would 
continue if it disengaged." 

SNH's establishment fol- 
lowed a fierce backlash by 
landowners after the conserva- 
tion body acted against the 
planting of conifers and the 
commission argued for nation- 
al parks in areas like the Cairn- 
gorms and Loch Lomond. 


Why the 
temp is 
in huge 

demand 

CLARE GARNER 

the demand for wnjpoj? 

staff has reached its highest lev- 
el since records began and 
looks set to 

according to Britain s biggest 

employment ugencv* • ■ 

Reed Personnel Services an- 
nounced yesterday that effl - 
plovers are reiving more heavily 
than ever on temporary rather 
than permanent staff. Figures 
for the last three months ollTO 
reveal that the demand is 22per 
cent higher than in the 1989 
boom time 

that of the first quarter trf 1992. 

“There is a danger . that we 
will gel another gap between the 
“haves" and “have-nots" hased 
not on money but on-wtelher 
or not you have a permanent 
job." said Alec Reed. founder, 
and executive chairman of Reed 
Personnel Services, which has 
200 branches in the UK. - . 

Mr Reed fears that lie grow, . 
ing number of one-stop work- 
ere - whose spells of work tend 
to be “a year here and a year; 
there, rather than a week here 
and a week there as in the past" 

- are being short-changed. He 
is callin g for provisions to-be 
made to ensure that they recene 
benefits and support similar to 
those automatically provided to 
permanent staff. 

“Training, sick pay, holiday 
pay and access to credit, (such 
as mortgages and credit cards), 
afl need to be av'aflaWe.” hesaid 
“Only in this way can the.ef- j 
fcctiveness and the high quali- 
ty of the flexible workforce, 
which is so important to the suc- 
cess of the UK economy, be 
maintained. If we don’t treat, 
temps with respect it could 
blow up in our faces." - 

He predicted that the temps ; 
status would soon improve. “I 
think they will become far more ; 
respected over the next 12 
months. Temporary work was a 
new, brash marketVhich com- 
panies rushed into in times of 
recession. Now companies are 
realising that temps are a valu- 
able tool in running a business.” 
Demand for temporary staff 
has risen 25 per cent year-on- 
year. a 1 per cent increase on 
the previous quarter’s year-oh- 
year percentage increase, ac- 
cording to the the Reed 
Temporary Index. 
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Think what that could save you over a lifetime. 
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£3,000 minimum credit limit.) It’s an unbeatable 
offer, so call us free now. 
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have got together with Ireland's leading holiday 
specialists to create some truly special offers 
this Spring. 

Together, we call ourselves Ireland Holidays, 
and our colour brochures are youis with a free call. 

Just dial 0800 00 96 96. or contact your local travel agent. 
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Warnings of jail 
riots follow 
plans to cut jobs 


news 
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HEATHER Mins 

Home Affairs Correspondent 

Ministers are set on a collision 
course with prison staff over 
plans to axe 3.000 jobs. Coming 
at a time when jails are already 
burstaig at the seams whh record 
numbers of inmates - expected 
to top 54,000 by April — many in- 
side the Prison Service are now 
fining of riot and unrest as con- 
ditions deteriorate. 

The scale of the job losses 
sparked an immediate political 
furore, with the opposition 
claiming that Michael Howard, 
the Home Secretary, was em- 
barking on a “suicide mission”. 

Alan Beith, home affairs 
spokesman for the Liberal De- 
mocrats, said it was ludicrous to 
have fewer staff controlling 
more and more prisoners. Jack 
Straw, Labour’s home affaire 
spoke sman, said; “Mr Howard 
promised a 5,000 increase in po- 
lice officers. Now we know they 
will be paid for by the loss of 
prison officers. It "is an absurd 
way to go and will only add to 
the crisis in the Prison Service.” 

Existing staff shortages are al- 
ready being blamed for the 
squalid and jnhuTfia np.ffip ii i t w g K 
ai Holloway Women's Prison, in 
north London, which prompted 
the unprecedented walkout by in- 
spectors last month. And in oth- 
er jails inmates are being locked 


m their cells for longer periods 
and denied access to education, 
welfare and work programmes. 

Bui the reduction in prison ac- 
tivities has only saved a small port 
of the £65m in cats demanded 
by the Treasury this year. 

Prison governors are expect- 
ed to be given details of their 
reduced budgets today, and 
guidance on how to implement 
cuts which will total 13 per 
cent over the next three years. 

Prison officers and governors 
aged over 55 will be the first to 
be offered redundancy, with 
pensions boosted by payoffs of 
between £5,000 and £30.000. 

Yesterday Richard Hit, the 
acting director general of the 
Prison Service, admitted that al- 
though the losses would cause 
some difficulty, the service would 
cope. “Our first priority is to 
maintain control and good order 
within our prisons,” he said. 

But prison staff warned of the 
effect of cuts on a service where 
morale is already low because of 
privatisation and the upheaval 
caused by last year's two em- 
barrassing escapes from White- 
moor, Cambridgeshire, and 
Parkhuret, on the Isle of WighL 

Ben Coffman, spokesman 
for the Prison Officers Associ- 
ation, said; “The loss of the most 
experienced staff will decimate 
the Prison Service and serious- 
ly threaten control in many es- 
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Delicate: The high brown fritillary Is reduced to 51 sites 

Butterfly flutters 
towards survival 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

Britain's most endangered but- 
terfly, the high brown fritillaiy, 
has fallen in number by more 
than 90 per cent over the past 
40 years, surveys show. 

Before the Second World 
War. the black, white and gold- 
en butterfly was a common 
woodland species, but today 
there are only 51 small sites 
where it is known to survive in 
the UK. although it remains 
common in southern Europe. 
Its strongholds here are Dart- 
moor, Exmoor, Herefordshire 
and the southern edge of the 
Lake District. 

Like several other much- 
reduced butterfly species (five 
have become extinct in Britain 
over the past two centuries) it 
flourished in traditionally man- 
aged woods. Every few years a 

large part of thewood would be 

cut for coppice poles, creating 
sheltered areas where the frit- 
illary caterpillars could bask, in 
the sun after they hatched in 
March, and where they fed on 
the leaves of violets. But cop- 
picing has been largely aban- 
doned, leaving woodland too 
shady and cool for the larvae. 

The high brown fritillaiy also 
needs bracken to cling to, but 
not so much that the violets are 
swamped. The right balance is 
maintained by cattle and Dart- 


Heritage “ 
of the Wild 


moor pomes which trample the i 
growth in their search for grass. 
Tbday. however- the plant is of- 
ten controlled with weedkiller. 

The fritillaiy is one of 116 en- 
dangered or fast -dec lining 
British plant and animal species 
covered by rescue plans drawn 
up by a Government steering 
group, which proposes that the i 
butterfiv should return by 2005 j 
to 10 of the sites from which it i 
has recently disappeared. \ 

The wildlife group Butterfiv j 
Conservation is finalising a UK : 
action plan for the species j 
which forms the basis for the t 
steering group's proposals, cost- i 
ed at £21,000 a year. Private 
landowners, the group says, 
-need to be informed on the 
needs of the species. If they re- 
ceive one of the Government 
grants for woodland and coun- 
tryside improvement, then that 
should be cancfitkmal on their 
using butterfly-friendly land- 
management methods to allow 
the species to re-establish itself. 

The fritffiary max' appear to 
be a delicate, fussy insect, but 
little more than half a century 
ago it was weD able to co-east 
with humankind: it Is we who 
have chang ed, not the butterfiv - . 
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tablishments. The role of prison 
officers will be reduced to that 
of turnkey and rehabilitation 
will be forgotten.” 

The proposed cuts will seri- 
ously threaten the service’s abil- 
ity to implement many of the 
127 recommendations in the 
Learmont inquiry into security 
after the Parkhuret escape. 

They also call into question 
whether the 134 prisons would 
be able to cope with the influx 
of extra inmates who will in- 
evitably follow Mr Howard pro- 
posals to end remissions and 
impose heavier minim um sen- 
tences. Reform groups have 
estimated the plans, to be pub- 
lished in a White Paper in the 
spring, would boost the prison 
population by up to 20,(XK). 
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Across the gap: Britain’s oldest wrought iron and concrete bridge at HomersfleW, Suffolk, has reopened after a six-montii restoration costing 
£100,000. The bridge, which lies between Bungay and Harleston, was built in 1870 Photograph: Berth Whitmore 






...THE CHANCE TO TEST DRIVE 
OUR CAR AND COMPANY FOR A YEAR. 

If you’ve ever had a problem with buying or owning a new car, 
you were probably too nervous to complain, right? Here at Daewoo, 
we won’t make you feei like that. We believe that it’s only by listening 
to customers that anything can be DAEWOO 

improved. As you may already 
know, last year we put 
this philosophy to the test and 
recruited a panel of people to 
test drive our cars and company 
for a year. We then asked for, 
and they are still giving us, 
feedback on our new way of 
working. However, we believe 
that there’s always room for ^ uF ^ 

improvement, which is why we’re 
giving ourselves an even harder 
test We want to find one 
hundred of the worst treated 
drivers in the UK to test drive 
our cars and our company free 
for an entire year (excluding 
petrol). After all, if you’ve had a 

bad experience, then you should know best about what can go 
wrong and what needs to change. Then we’ll listen to you, 
and change what you think needs changing. 

Now you can’t argue with that, 
can you? To register as a 
potential test driver 
or just give us your 
opinion, please 
phone 
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us on 0990 55 66 99, leave your details 
and we’ll send you a questionnaire. 
Alternatively, write to us at 
Daewoo Cars Limited, 

P.O. Box 40 1 , Kent BR5 I TG. 

The closing date for all 
applications is 
January 31st 1996. 

A car company that 
vsants to hear 
complaints? 

That’ll be the 
Daewoo. 
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Hostage drama: Russian troops tighten stranglehold around village before all-out strike 

Chechens defy call to surrender 


DAGESTA 






PHIL REEVES 

Pervomayskoye 

Chechen rebels holding more 
than 100 hostages in a border 
village were given another night 
to “reconsider their position", 
after defying calls to give up 
yesterday. 

As President Boris Yeltsin 
sent two of his top security of* 
finals to Dagestan in an effort 
to end the five-day confronta- 
tion between the Russian army 
and the rebels at the village of 
Pervomayskoye, a matter of 
yards from the border with 
Chechnya, the Interior Ministry 
announced that a brief breath- 
ing-space had been agreed by 
local officials in their talks with 
the Muslim fighters. However, 
rebel snipers fired on the Russ- 
ian forces surrounding them, 
wounding up to four, according 
to Russian officials. They in- 
sisted that their troops did not 
fire back 

General Mikhail Barsukov, 
head of the Federal Security 
Service (FSB ) and the Interior 
Minister, Anatole Kulikov, took 
charge of the Russian attempts 
to negotiate after the Chechens 
failed to respond to a Kremlin 
ultimatum to hand over their 
captives and surrender by 10am 
yesterday. 

The Chechen leader, Salman 
Raduyev, 28, ignored Russian 
threats that their troops would 
be ordered to attack the village, 
where the rebels have been 
cornered since Wednesday. 

As the deadline approached, 
the formidable array of forces 
surrounding the fanning ham- 
let was strengthened still further 
with the arrival of about 300 
Ministry of Interior special 
troops, accompanied by a group 
of snipers with high-powered ri- 



Women bring 
out the lamb m 
macho man 


Voice for freedom: A Chechen woman at a Russian checkpoint outside Pervomayskoye pleads for the hostages' release 


Photograph: AP 


ties slung over their shoulders. 
But when it passed with no end 
to the deadlock, the Russians 
withdrew the men, generally 
scaled down their military ac- 
tivity and softened their tone, 
despite earlier comments mak- 
ing clear that they were no 
longer willing to strike a deal in 
which the rebels walked free. 

Alexander Mikhailov, an 
FSB spokesman who earlier 
this week had called for the 
“annihilation of the bandits", 
struck a more conciliatory note 
here yesterday, saying that every 
effort ought to be made to re- 
solve the crisis without any 
unnecessary loss of life. 

The stand-off began six days 
ago as the Chechen fighters 
were retreating from north 
Dagestan, where they had tak- 
en over a hospital in Kizlyar and 


seized 2,000 hostages, in an 
effort to force the Russians to 
withdraw their troops from 
Chechnya. 

They sought refuge in Per- 
vomayskoye after being fired on 
by Russian helicopters as they 
crossed the Chechen border, an 
act which they saw as a breach 
of an agreement that they 
would have safe passage back to 
their break-away republic. 

As the Kremlin seeks to ex- 
tract itself from the politically 
damaging crisis, at times it has 
engaged in military posturing of 
operatic proportions. 

On Saturday night the Rus- 
sians fired clusters of high-alti- 
tude flares above the village, 
which floated down through 
the clouds, filling the heavens 
with a sickly, apricot-coloured 
glow. 


Small red, green and orange 
flares occasionally arched low 
over the fields, flluminating the 
dark silhouette of the Russian 
war machine and the distant 
peasant smallholdings which 
Mr Raduyev and his men had 
made their lair. 

In Sovjetskoye. the nearest 
village, the few Dagestan! men 
who have not left gathered in a 
knot at the Russian roadblock 
on the lane leading to Pervo- 
mayskoye. watched by scowling 
Russian soldiers. 

Some of the onlookers 
perched on haystacks, straining 
for a view of what might have 
been Guy Fawkes night, were its 
purpose not so grim and po- 
tentially bloody. 

Meanwhile, overhead day 
and night there is the constant 
drone of MI-24 helicopter gun- 


ships, which swoop so low that 
you half expect their rocket- 
packed bellies to catch on the 
poweriines. 

This operation is all about 
pressure. The Russian com- 
manders hope (bat if the noc- 
turnal bangs and flashes do 
not disorientate and disturb 
the rebels, who are well used to 
Russian mflitaiy tactics, then 
they will at least unsettle the 
hostages, and make them in- 
tensify pressure on the captors 
for their release. 

The weaponry assembled 
here has as much to do with in- 
timidation as it has with battle 
requirements. There are T-72 
tanks with 120mm guns, BMT 
armoured vehicles, Spetzmtz 
special forces and commandos 
from the anti-terrorist forces 
squad. Much of this army is con- 


stantly on the move, prowling 
menacingly around the fields. 

The Russians also appear to 
have started disseminating 
black propaganda. The FSB, a 
spin-off from the dismantled 
KGB, yesterday sought to per- 
snade the international press 
corps that the Russians had 
heard women in the village 
screaming at night. 

Another report, again circu- 
lated by the FSB. said that 
Russian military intelligence 
had intercepted a radio con- 
versation in which the Chechen 
leader. Dzhokhar Dudayev, was 
heard to tell Mr Raduyev that 
he should be willing to let his 
women hostages die. 

Although it seems increas- 
ingly inevitable, the battle has 
vet to begin. But the publicity 
war is well under way. 


Sovielskaye-VVMefbewoAd 

waits on tenterhooks 
the Russian armv will anmniiaic 
a rebel-held hamlet in Dages- 
tan. another village, two miles 
down the road, has already 
been destroyed without anyone 
raising so much as a whisper. 

When the international press 
corps moved into Soyietskoye 
(population 1,200). vt wasn t 
Set a bad place: it wasn t 
Monte Carlo but it was a pic- 
turesque enough Muslim farm- 
ing community, a sprawl of 
stone houses and bams clus- 
tered around a scruffy little 
mosque a few hundred yards 
from the Chechen border. It 
provided an excellent view of 
the Russian tanks, especially u 
you stood on a haystack. 

Moreover, the local Avar 
people made wonderful hosts. 
They were completely unwor- 
ried by the arrival of an army of 
correspondents who came tear- 
ing in with flashy computer 
equipment, elaborate foul- 
weather wear, endless demands 
and hefty appetites. 

You couldn't plod more than 
10 yards along its Janes without 
being accosted by a babushka, 
ushering you to the hearth side 
for potato- and-lamb stew, hot 
unleavened bread and cups of 
sugary tea. Before long,, ban the 
village had journalists sleeping 
in iheir homes - a hotel is 
about as unlikely a proposition 
here as Disneyland - and yet 
they refused offers of money. 

But on Friday the place fell 
apart. Fearful that Sovietskove 
would be caught in the battle 
brewing at its edge between the 
Russians and the Chechen 
rebels, local officials ordered the 
evacuation of the village's 
women and children. In a com- 
munity where women’s libera- 
tion is about as advanced as the 
bathroom design (a hole in the 
ground in a fetid wooden shed), 
it was a dreadful setback. 

The men’s first reaction, as 
the Russian army massed in 
their fields, was to get raging 
drunk. The sound of the buses 
which carried their women off 
to neighbouring towns had 


scarcely died away whenlftcy 
launched into a vtidU binge, 
switching w fortified Pag«*ara 
wme when their supplies dwin- 
dled- Well into the following 
day. they were still boozing 

anil gnawing bones. 

Halfway through this alco- 
holic orgy, anxious to impress 
their new Western frierate, ibey 
grabbed one of the villages 
sheep, dragged it into the yard 
of a home in which we were 
gathered, and cut its throat. 
They then skinned it. bailed U 
and devoured it, leaving a trail 
of blood and bones and a host 
of turning Western stomachs. 

But that was probably their . 
last enjoyable mo menu Dages- 
tani men are not lacking in 
machismo, yet overnight they 
have been {umed into lambs, 
and bewildered ones at that 

“You just can't live without - 
women," said Gamil, the oHiT 
man whose home we are bring 
in, as he looked at the stale 
bread, unwashed glasses, and 
half-eaten gherkins scattered 
around his kitchen. 

With his wife and daughter, 
gone, he is living on scraps of . 
bread and jam and spends most 
of his day praying in the gloom 
of a back room. . . 

Matters are not helped by the 
lass of the electricity supply, the 
diminishing supply of food, and 
absence of running water. The 
press corps is beginning to 
smell a little like the dung 
heaps dotted around the village 
courtesy' of the many cons that 
wander the streets. Worse, the - 
drink has ran out. 

The only decent mcaJ here in ' 
the last day or two was a goose, 
slaughtered by the DagesL&nis 
for some American newspa- 
permen. who are always wealth- 
ier and better-fed than their 
European counterparts. If 
tilings go on much longer here 
there will be two bartlesT ihe&st 
between the Chechens and the 
Russians, the second between 
the Avars and their wives, who 
will not be pleased by what they 
find on their return. 

Phil Reeves 


War crimes judge will inspect Bosnian 


‘mass grave’ 


CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Defence Correspondent 

EMMADAIY 

Sarajevo 

Judge Richard Goldstone, head 
of the International Whr Crimes 
tribunal on former Yugoslavia, 
is due to visit Bosnia this month, 
following reports of the exis- 
tence of a huge mass grave in 
a mine in the north-west. 

His arrival may help to reveal 
the scale of war crimes in 


Bosnia, which is still shrouded 
in mystery. Nato has said it will 
not intervene. “Investigating 
mass graves is not part of my 
job. Establishing an environ- 
ment in which others can do 
their job is pari of my job," 
Admiral Leighton Smith, com- 
mander of Nato’s peace imple- 
mentation force (I-For). said 
yesterday. 

“Nato is not mandated to go 
into an area where there may or 
may not be graves", said 


Colonel James Ellery, director 
of public information for 
I-For. “When the relevant au- 
thorities - the war crimes tri- 
bunal - decide the time is right 
to go in, they will do that If they 
need assistance from I-For to 
get there, they will request it” 
Nato said it had not received 
requests from the war crimes 
tribunal, or other organisations, 
to help escort investigators. 

The UN, which controls an 
international civilian police 


force, may conduct preliminary 
investigations into allegations of 
mass graves, an official said, but 
would go no further. Antonio 
Fedauye, the UN coordinator, 
said the exhumation of graves 
would require forensic expertise 
available only to the tribunal. 

“I would separate [human 
rights] from mass graves, seri- 
ous violations of international 
Jaw under the Geneva conven- 
tion - that is up to the tribunal 
and the ICRC [International 


Committee of the Red Cross]." 
he said_ u The UN is here to act 
on violations of human rights 
now and in the future." 

One Red Cross spokesman, 
Pierre Gauthier, declaimed any 
ICRC responsibility for the 
investigation of mass graves. 
“We have not the mandate to 
dig up mass graves, we have not 
the know-how and we have not 
the enforcement," he said. 

Reporters were able to visit 
the open-cast mine at Ljubija 


without hindrance from Serb 
soldiers but found little to con- 
firm allegations. Although 
British Nato troops responsible 
For the area where the alleged 
mass grave may be have been 
passing information to the rep- 
resentative of the war crimes 
tribunal, they had received no 
request for help yesterday. Col 
Ellery said. 

“We just don’t have the man- 
power", said Col Ellery. “The 
manpower is sufficient for the 


allocated tasks". These include 
supervising the withdrawal of 
the former warring sides from 
a “zone of separation" either 
side of the boundary between 
the two “entities" in Bosnia. 

Given the scale of “ethnic 
deansing" in northern and east- 
ern Bosnia, many of the alle- 
gations are probably true. But 
proof will only come when the 
tribunal experts come in and 
dig. The same is true for three 
alleged mass graves near Sre- 


brenica, the Musliznenclave that 
fell to Serb forces in July. 

More than 2,000 people from 
Srebrenica are still missing, six 
months alter the enclave fell to 
the Bosnian Serbs. The US has 
spy satellite photos of several 
sites near Srebrenica suspected 
of housing the remains of those 
missing. Serb police guard the 
area, .and journalists attempting 
to visit one suspected grave were 
arrested and held for several 
hours by Serb forces last week 


Portuguese left bathes 
in glory after poll rains 


ELIZABETH NASH 

Lisbon 

Portugal's Conservatives had 
nattier rainwear than their op- 
ponents - waterproof capes 
sporting the name of their pres- 
idential candidate, Anibal 
Cavaco Silva. But the Socialist, 
Jorge Sampaio, was the one ex- 
pected to end up home and dry. 
First projections at the close of 
polls gave Mr Sampaio 54-59 
per cent of votes, ahead of Mr 
Cavaco with a predicted 41-43 
per cent 

Both candidates campaigned 
under the orange-and-green 
colours of the national flag. 


rather than those of their par- 
ty, for the non-partisan post But 
Mr Sampaio s slogan, “One for 
AD", more accurately caught the 
popular mood than those of Mr 
Cavaco: “In the name of Por- 
tugal" and "Mega President". 

Mr Sampaio's conciliatory 
personality seemed likely to 
overcome fears whipped up by 
Cooserratives about the con- 
centration of power in the 
hands of the left. At Mr Sam- 
paio's closing rally in a Lisbon 
opera house, the city's former 
mayor offered “renewal and sta- 
bility" and promised to hu- 
manise links between people 
and political power. 


Mr Cavaco dwelt on bis 
experience as prime minister 
during 10 years of Conservative 
government, which ended last 
year with the Socialists' election 
victory. But Mr Sampaio point- 
ed out that he bad a democra- 
tic record dating back more than 
30 years to his fight against the 
Salazar dictatorship, when Mr 
Cavaco, 56, was studying eco- 
nomics at York University. 

The Cavaco camp resorted 
finally to a crude a mi -Com- 
munism. “Down with commu- 
nism. shouted a platform 
speaker at Mr Cavaco’s closing 
open-air rally in Lisbon before 
she i " * 



Rebel priest takes to the Internet 


‘ was pulled away. 


Sampaio: caught the mood 


iampaio. 
Communist, although he led a 
left-wing Socialist movement for 
three years after Portugal’s 
“Carnation Revolution" in 
April 1974, before joining the 
Socialist Party. 

The winner succeeds Mario 
Soares. 7 1 , who retires as Pres- 
ident on 9 March after the 
maximum two five-year terras, 


New Interest Rates 
For Capital Trust 
Investors. 


RATES EFFECTIVE FROM 15TH JANUARY 1996. 
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MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 

France's most troublesome 
priest. Mgr Jacques Gaiilot, 
has marked the first anniversary 
of his expulsion from the see of 
Evreux. west of Paris, by es- 
tablishing a “virtual" bishopric 
for himself on the Internet 
The action was characteristic of 
Mgr GaiDoL, a lively and un- 
conventional figure whose pop- 
ularity - and awkwardness to the 
establishment - has only been 
enhanced by his tribulations. 

When he was dismissed on 
Vatican orders last January, af- 
ter 13 years at Evreux. it was for 
openly advocating the rights of 
homosexuals and minority 
groups, defending the use of 
condoms to combat Aids and 


refusing to condemn abortion 
unconditionally. Adept at using 
the media to pursue his causes. 
Mgr Gaiilot had given the Vat- 
ican little option but to dismiss 
him if its authority was to re- 
main intact. 

The bishop, however, turned 
out to have a huge personal fol- 
lowing, both In Evreux and 
across France. People turned 
out in their thousands for his last 
Mass, filling the streets around 
the cathedral and weeping. 

This support took the French 
church hierarchy by surprise and 
prompted a year of worried in- 
trospection. as senior church- 
men pondered how so large a 
gap had opened up between 
them and the laity. The “Gaii- 
lot question", as it became 
known, dominated Catholic 


gatherings and episcopal meet- 
ings through the year, and the 
see of Evreux is still without a 
bishop. 

Mgr Galliot's “virtual'’ bish- 
opric is not quite such a hereti- 
cal move as it sounds. Because 
bishops cannot be dismissed as 
such, “virtual bishoprics” of a 
kind - obsolete sees that exist 
only in the record books - have 
been used by the Vatican for 
centuries as places of notional 
exile for difficult bishops. Mgr 
Galliot's dismissal was couched 
as his “transfer" to the defunct 
see of Partenia in the Sahara. 

Introducing his Internet site 
this weekend, Mgr Gaiilot said: 
“Partenia-. has not existed since 
the sixth century: today, thanks 
to the new communications 
technology, it lives again to be- 


came the first ‘virtual diocese’, 
and gives me the means to 
continue my work." For the past 
year, this work has been main- 
ly with the homeless in Paris, as- 
sisting the veteran campaigning 
priest, Abb6 Pierre. 

Just before Christmas, Mgr 
Gaiilot was finally received by 
the Pope, an audience he had 
requested since his dismissal 
and which represented at least 
a partial reconcfliation. lira raflef 
reproof, the Pope, reportedly 
told his “virtual" bzshop that, 
while his social work was very 
commendable, as a consecrat- 
ed bishop he should work 
“more within the bosom of the 
church". While the Bishops' . 
Council of France was 
zling how to do that. Mgr 
tot found his own solution: 


Belgian fraud squad lifts lid on EU corruption 

russels — Belgian fraud in- . , 

Immunity rules shield suspects from prosecution, writes Sarah Helm 


Brussels — Belgian fraud in- 
vestigators are making damag- 
ing accusations that fraud by 
European Commission officials 
in Brussels is going unchecked, 
owing to secrecy and immuni- 
ty rules that protect officials 
from criminal prosecution. 
The allegations are vehe- 


allow the Belgian authorities to 
act. Mr Tzoanos's wife was also 
arrested, on charges of operat- 
ing a front Company in Greece. 

The case has brought to light 
the fact that no Commission of- 


“Wfe are not saying that all 
Commission Officials are cor- 
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menlly denied by the Commis- firial has ever been charged un- 
sion, which challenges its der criminal law for fraud. 


accusers to produce evidence. 

The accusations follow the 
unprecedented arrest last week 
by Belgian police of two Com- 
mission tourism officials. This 
resulted from the first ever de- 
cision by the Commission to lift 
the immunity from prosecu- 
tion of two suspect officials. 
George Tzoanos, a Greek, and 
Pascal Chatillon, a Frenchman 
are now locked in Brussels' 
Forth jail, following a demand 
from the King's Prosecution Of- 
fice of the Belgian Justice Min- 
istry for the Commission to 


Immunity from prosecution, 
which is granted to all staff to 
enable them to operate freely, 
means Belgian criminal prose- 
cutors cannot become Involved 
unless the Commission lifts im- 
munity. Until this case, the 
Commission never deemed it 
necessary. 

It was largely due to the 
campaigning erf Edward McMil- 
lan-Scott MEP for North York- 
shire, that the tourism scandal 
was forced into the view of the 
Belgian fraud authorities. 
MEfc are rarely willing to take 


such a confrontational ap- sion's tourism unit in 1990 to 

preach, and the Belgian fraud David Williamson, the secretary 

squad would normally only re- general of the Commission. rupL But many officials manage 
ceive information on EU cor- But the two prime suspects huge budgets and it is clear the 
mpuon from the Commission's were not suspended until July Commission’s own control svs- 
ow whistle. blowers. But the 1994. Even then, the Commis- terns do not always work.” a He), 
whistle is rarefy blown, Com- sion did not lift immunity from gian official said. “In some 
mission Starr take oaths of se- prosecution. “I would not say it cases it is without doubt that the 

was a cover-up but, in this case ' " ' 

,1 — : ...L ...» 


crecy when they join. 

Belgian sources dose to the 
tourism inquiry, which dates 
from 1990, criticise the Com- 
mission’s reluctance to act ear- 
lier over the tourism scam, in 
which bribes were allegedly 
paid and kickbacks taken. Mr 
Tzoanos's nick-name in the 
tourism trade was “Mr Ten-per- 
cenL” 

Mr McMillan -Scott, former- 
ly responsible for parliamentary 

oversight of tourism policy, says 
he first presented evidence of 
bribery within the Commis- 


the Commission certainly tried 
to put up a smoke screen," said 
Mr McMillon-Scott. 

The European Union has re- 
cently been badly buffeted by a 
report of the Court of Auditors, 
its financial watchdog, which re- 
vealed that £2bn of the 70bn 
Ecu EU budget was unac- 
counted for in 1994. The Com- 
mission argues that the “missing 
millions" were misused in mem- 
ber states, not in Brussels. How- 
ever, the Belgian charges 
cannot be so easily dismissed. 


fraud begins within the Com- 
mission itself. ” 

Although Belgian investiga- 
tors have not produced evidence 
of other Commission fraud, 
they say that “information re- 
ceived" gives them "strong rea- 
son to believe" this week’s 
arrests are the tip of the iceberg. 
They are particularly concerned 
about fraud in the big spending 
departments dealing with agri- 
culture and aid. They scoff at 
Commission claims that there 
is no evidence of corruption 
elsewhere in the organisation, 


and that the Tzoanos-Chatillon 
case is a “one off". Granting im- 
munity from prosecution 10 
staff means the truth about 
Commission fraud cannot be es- 
tablished, Belgian sources say. 

Per Brix Kmidsen, head of 
the Commission’s - newly 
strengthened internal anti-fraud 
unit, UcJaf, defends the ability 
of his 1 30- man team to uncov- 
er any malpractice by Com- 
mission officials, saying his men 
are better etjurooed to establish 


the facts than the- Belgian po* 
lice. The Court of Auditors re- 
ports annually on spending 
misuse. Jacques Sanler, the 
Commission President, made 
fighting fraud a priority when he 
took over a year ago. 

The EU bureaucracy does 
not take kindly to accusations 
of corruption from the Belgian 
police, and says the Belgians 
ought to examine corruption in 
their own state machinery... . 
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One year after the Kobe disaster: A report predicts up to 60,000 dead and £2,100bn damage if Tokyo suffers the same fate 
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Slow recovery: A security guard guides traffic under the Hanshin expressway, collapsed by the Kobe earthquake of 17 January last year (right). Reconstruction work is expected to finish before the end of 1996 

Tokyo faces ‘catastrophic’ earthquake loss 


RICHARD LLOYD PARRY 

Tokyo 

One year after tbe Kobe earth- 
quake which killed 6,300 
people, Tbkyo faces an even 
greater disaster which could 
leave 60,000 dead and cause 
“staggering" economic losses, 
according to a new study. 

The report, by Stanford Uni- 
versity of California and an in- 
surance research company, Risk 
Management Solutions, pre- 
dicts what it calls “The largest 


catastrophic loss (in economic 
terms) in history” whose knock- 
on effects could shake the in- 
ternational markets, and raise 
interest rates around the world. 

The research team consid- 
ered the effects on the Tokyo 
area of a repeat of tbe great 
Kanto earthquake which lolled 
143,000 and razed two thirds of 
the city in 1923. It concluded 
that shaking and hies caused by 
the 7.9 magnitude quake would 
kill between 30,000 and 60,000 
people, and seriously injure 


80,000 to 100,000 others. 
Economic losses could reach 
$3,300bn (£2,1 00b n). “The po- 
tential total economic loss is 
staggering ...44-70 percent of 
Japan’s gross domestic product 
"in 1994," the report concludes. 

SeismicaUy, 1995 was an 
alarming year, not just for 
Japan, but for the whole west- 
ern Pacific Rim. In May, a town 
on the island of Sakhalin, in tbe 
Russian ler East, was destroyed 
by an intense, localised earth- 
quake. Seismic activity through- 


out the Japanese archipelago 
has been unusually high, with 
tsunami (tidal wave) warnings 
issued after submarine quakes 
off the northern island of 
Hokkaido, as well as the Ama- 
mi Islands in the far south. 

On the precise scale and 
tuning of a future Tbkyo earth- 
quake, there is little consensus, 
and the impossibility of accurate 
earthquake prediction in Kobe 
proved deadly. A 1972 study bad 
predicted a tremor of magni- 
tude 7, but the city authorities 


chose to believe other reports, 
and made emergency plans on 
the basis of a quake of maxi- 
mum magnitude five. In the 
event, last January's disaster was 
72; the inadequacy of tbe emer- 
gency response cost lives. 

The report underlines the 
fact that, twelve months after 
Kobe, Japan's worst natural 
disaster since 1923, tittle has 
been achieved to dimmis h the 
impact of future catastrophes. 

Some scientists argue that the 
Kanto earthquake, which has 


‘The Palestinians believe the Oslo 
accord is just an extended truce’ 


Hebron — “The Palestinians 
only hove islands of authority on 
the West Bank," says Khalid 
Amayreh, an Islamic writer and 
commentator in Hebron, as he 
criticises Yasser Arafat, the 
PLO chairman for mismanag- 
ing negotiations with Israel. 
“ We will remain subordinate to 
the Israelis,” he adds. “In their 
hearts the Palestinians believ e 
the Oslo agreement is just an ex- 
tended truce." 

Cynicism about the first ever 
Palestinian general election, to 
be held on 20 January, is great- 
est in Hebron, the capital of the 
southern West Bank. Here 
there has been no Israeli mili- 
tary withdrawal. Troops pro- 
tecting 400 Israeli settlers in the 
heart of the city will simply pull 
back to their barracks on 
election day. 

Local candidates admit that 
the mood in Hebron is bad. Ali 
al-Kawasmi. standing for Fatah, 
the political organisation of Mr 
Arafat, says: “I think that only 
60 per cent will vote in the elec- 
tion, hut if the Israelis truly go, 
then It would be 100 per cent." 
In the villages, he says, people 
are more positive about the 
election, because Israeli soldiers 
have largely withdrawn. 

Unfortunately the election 
has produced do real debate 
among Palestinians about what 


PLO election cynicism runs rife in the 
West Bank, writes Patrick Cockbum 


they are getting from the pre- 
sent phase of the Oslo agree- 
ment, because the opposition. 
Islamic and secular, is not tak- 
ing part. The two main secular 
opposition parties have put up 
a joint poster in Hebron which 
reads: “This election will split 
the people and split Palestine." 

In the villages outside He- 
bron, however, there are real 
signs of a transfer of power. In 
al-Fawwar. a refugee camp 
housing 7,000 people five miles 
west of Hebron, we asked a lo- 
cal teacher called Hashem al- 
Titi what benefits people in the 
camp had gained from Israeli 
redeployment. “We don't see 



Arafat ‘Mishandled talks’ 


any Israeli soldiers.” he replied. 
“We are no longer frightened 
that they wiD come in the night 
and arrest our children." 

Other leaders in the camp, 
which had a tradition of mili- 
tancy in the Palestinian intifa- 
da (uprising), said they did not 
know what they would get out 
of the election, but they in- 
tended to vote. Sheikh Ibrahim 
Abu Sal admitted there was a 
difference among the genera- 
tions of refugees: “All the old 
people want to return back to 
their villages fin Israel), but the 
younger generation have dif- 
ferent ideas." 

In the nearby town of Doura. 
Ibrahim Abu Khalil, a plump 
police colonel in a Hue uniform, 
had set up the area’s first Pales- 
tinian police post, and was fac- 
ing a problem of jurisdiction. He 
explained that earlier in the day 
gunmen in a car had fatally 
wounded Fawzi Mashalmi, 55, 
as he stood outside his shop in 
the village of Beit AHa. He bled 
to death as his family drove him 
to Doura. 

With 70 men. the police in 
Doura said they were loo Few 
to control the area, which has 
40.000 people. Despite this. 


the Palestinian Authority is tak- 
ing over the rural hinterland of 
the West Bank, where 68 per 
cent of the total population live. 
To sceptics like Mr Amayreh 
this means httle. “I asked a can- 
didate from Fatah what they 
would do if the Israelis raided 
Doura, and the answer was 
‘Nothing". Arafat’s bombastic 
rhetoric dedaring liberated ar- 
eas does not mean anything.” 
The parties boycotting the elec- 
tion point to the half-built by- 
pass road cutting a swathe 
through Palestinian vineyards 
beside the road to Jerusalem. 

The weakness of the opposi- 
tion is that it ignores the intense 
relief among most Palestinians 
in the West Bank at the depar- 
ture of Israeli troops in 
December. 

There is a genuine feeling 
that 28 years of occupation are 
ending. Secondly, Hamas and 
the secular opposition have 
never produced an alternative 
policy to Mr Arafat’s, but crit- 
icise him for not getting more 
concessions from Israel' in the 
negotiations since Oslo. 

Abstention by opposition 
parties and lack'of dear pro- 
grammes means that candi- 
dates spend their time trying to 
persuade leaders of dans and 
extended families to vote for 
them. 


Blues for S Africa’s white tribes 


ROBERT BLOCK 

Johannesburg 

These are blue days for South 
Africa's white tribes. Rocketing 
crime rates, new hiring policies 
aimed at darkening the com- 
plexion of white institutions, and 
the promotion of black lan- 
guages on television and radio 
are only some of the develop- 
ments putting white backs up 
But whereas many English- 
speakers are emigrating, 
Afrikaners are demonstrating. 

Many feel that the govern- 
ment of Nelson Mandela has 
been trampling on their rights. 
Underlying their aggrieved 
mood arc feelings of confusion 
and anxictv over their future, as 
well as a sense of betrayal by 
their own leaders. 

Their quandary was under- 
lined bv an article 'in yesterday's 
Rapport . an Afrikaans-language 
Sunday newspaper, which said 
that the National Party (NF) — - 
the organisation which created 


the apartheid system — was 
ready to dissolve itself. Ac- 
cording to the paper, the NP 
does not intend to disappear, 
but is set to reform itself with 
both a new name and new 
structure which in effect will 
render the old party moribund. 

The party has discussed the 
possibSiiy of changing its name 
for months. Those favouring a 
name change have argued that 
the party needs to break with 
the- past 'if it hopes to widen its 

dela^f African National Con- 
gress (ANQ. 

Hence a new organisation, 
calling itself the “Foundation far 
Equality Before the Law” - a 
“ervk movement", campaigning 
to defend Afrikaner rights. On 
Saturday, it convened a gath- 
ering of Afrikaners to air their 
grievances, which included (he 
government's affirmative ac- 
tion employment policies and 
rhe prosecution of white secu- 
rity force officials for apartheid- 


era crimes. Of particular con- 
cern was the perceived attack on 
the .Afrikaans language which 
has been demoted from its 
equal prominence with English, 
the country’s lingua franca. 

Whereas Afrikaner rallies 
during apartheid drew tens of 
thousands of verffc, Saturday's in 
front of Pretoria’s Pioneer Mu- 
seum barely attracted 1,000. 
Yet, the meeting was important 
because it offered evidence of 
rising discontent with the gov- 
ernment of Mr Mandela, even 
among moderate Afrikaners. 

The speeches - which all fo- 
cused cm the raw deal .Afrikan- 
ers believed they’ were getting 
- were notable for mild rhetoric 
when compared with the threats 
of all-out war issued by pro- 
apartheid whites in the run-up 
to the 1994 elections. 

“We want to play a con- 
structive role and vie accept 
change, but we warn to put it 
very plainly: we will not allow 
our rights to be trampled or our 


people to be hijacked." said 
General Johan van der Menve, 
a retired police commissioner. 

But the moderate tone was 
undermined by the failure of the 
Afrikaners to bridge differ- 
ences among themselves. The 
rally got off to an inauspicious 
start when right-wingers tried to 
set fire to South Africa's new’ 
rainbow-colon red flag, which 
they said was a symbol of black 
oppression of Afrikaners. Ral- 
ly organisers stepped in and 
grabbed the flag back after a 
short scuffle. 

If the Afrikaners harboured 
any hope that Mr Mandela 
rrtigbt be moved by tbeir display, 
it was quashed only hours lat- 
er when the President met 
Afrikaner intellectuals. 

Mr Mandela accused them 
of seeking to maintain their “un- 
justly' privileged position” and 
warned that unless they em- 
braced the new dispensation, 
they would find themselves “on 
the' political sidelines" for ever. 
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Patten 
tells HK 
to stand 
up to 
China 

STEPHEN VINES 

Hong Kong 

Chris Patten, the Governor of 
Hong Kong, has urged the 
people of the colony to spend 
the last year and a half of 
British rule standing up for 
themselves, making their views 
known to the incoming Chinese 
administration. 

He also made it clear that he 
thought that only hypocrites 
were criticising his administra- 
tion for standing up to China. 

Mr Patten was speaking yes- 
terday during one of his regu- 
lar radio broadcasts, which he 
uses to lay out aspects of 
government policy and thinking. 
This is by far his most outspo- 
ken broadcast, basically telling 
Hong Kong people that they 
have only ihemselves to blame 
if they remain silent about their 
fears. 

“This is the time,” he said, “if 
ever there was one, for speak- 
ing up and saying what one 
wants to happen." 

He directly challenged 
suggestions by Chinese offi- 
cials that he hi particular, and 
the people in general, should be 
keeping their heads down for 
the next 500 days or so, de- 
scribing this as a “extraordinary 
suggestion". 

Mr Patten’s remarks follow 
hard on the heels of an equal- 
ly blunt message by the Foreign 
Secretary, Malcolm Rifkind, 
who visited Hong Kong last 
week, in part to tell its people 
that they could no longer rely 
on Britain to look after their in- 
terests, as there were aspects of 
policy now in Chinese hands 
which were beyond Britain's 
control. 

The Governor pointedly told 
legislators, business leaders and 
members of “China’s rather 
narrow circle of advisers m 
Hong Kong" that if they did not 
speak up, “no one else will do 
it for us". 

He said that the people who 
believed in a policy of silence 
“have themselves the option of 
departing [from Hong Kong] 
with another passport to a com- 
pany or to assets domiciled 
abroad if things don’t work out 
here. 

“I find it bard to understand 
their argument that it’s fine to 
want the option of living in a 
free society oneself, but some- 
how wrong to stand up for 
everyone’s right to go on living 
in a free society in Hong Kong." 

The tenor of the Governor’s 
remarks make it clear that he 
has no intention of spending the 
twilight months of British rule 
in the background, as has been 
urged on him by nervous 
business leaders. 

This view is also held 
by some influential officials in 
the Foreign Office who believe 
Mr Patten is damaging both 
Hong Kong and British 
interests. 


struck at roughly 70 year inter- 
vals for the past 300 years, is not 
inevitable, but all agree that 
Tbkyo, one of the world's most 
densely populated areas, lies vir- 
tually on top of one of Japan’s 
most sesmically active zones. A 
plan is being studied, with the 
approval of Prime Minister 
Ryu taro Hashimoto, to relocate 
the national government to a 
more stable city in the first quar- 
ter of the 21st century. 

In the meantime, the process 
of reinforcing tbe city's build- 


ings and roads is painfully slow. 
In Tbkyo the concrete supports 
for the overhead expressways, 
which collapsed so spectacularly 
in Kobe, number 7,200. Two 
thousand are set to be rein- 
forced, but the city authorities 
cannot say how many, if any, 
have so far been completed. 

Even given an agreed earth- 
quake magnitude, variables 
make the task of calculating ca- 
sualties almost impossible. 
Compared to the Stanford Uni- 
versity report, the Tokyo City 


Government predicts fatalities 
of just 9,400. The National 
Land Agency, on the other 
hand, cites a maximum figure of 
350,000 killed or injured. 

“If [the Kobe quake) hap- 
pened during peak hours in 
Tokyo, one million would die, 
and all we could do is watch our 
houses bum," Professor Taka- 
yoshi Igarashi of Tokyo's Hosei 
University said. “There’s only 
one lesson from Kobe, and i hat 
is that the government can 
do nothing." 


DUNFERMLINE 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

RATES OF INTEREST 
from 15th January 1996 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS 
Premium Plus Shares* 
(Including Bonus Interest) 

£100,000+ 

£50,000 - £99.999 

£25,000 - £49,999 

£10,000 - £24,999 

Interest payable annually 
GROSS RATES NET RATI 

6.55% 4.91% 

6.30% 4.73°.. 

6.00% 4.50% 

5.55% 4-16% 

Premium Shares 




£100.000+ 

5.40% 

4.05% 

£50,000 - 

£99,999 

5.20% 

3.90% 

£25,000 - 

£49,999 

4.60% 

3.60“.« 

£10,000 - 

£24,999 

4.25% 

3.19% 

£5,000 - 

£ 9,999 

3.90% 

2.93% 

£500 

£ 4,999 

3.40% 

2.55% 

Dunfermline Gold 




£25,000+ 

4.00% 

3.00% 

£10,000 - 

£24,999 

3.75% 

2.81% 

£5,000 - 

£ 9,999 

3.50% 

2.63% 

£2,500 - 

£ 4,999 

3.25% 

2.44% 

£500 

£ 2,499 

3.00% 

2.25% 

£25 

£ 499 

050% 

0.38% 

HeadStart Account 



£1 or more 


3.00% 

2.25% 

Dunfermline Direct (Postal Account Only) 



£100,000+ 

6.10% 

4.57% 

£50,000 - 

£99,999 

5.95% 

4.46% 

£25,000 - 

£49,999 

5.75% 

4.31% 

£10,000 - 

£24,999 

5.55% 

4.16% 

£5,000 - 

£ 9,999 

5.35% 

4.01% 

£2,000 - 

£ 4,999 

4.70% 

3.52% 

Dunfermline Tessas (Fifth Issue) 

Tax Free 




Interest 



£3,000 + 

7.20% 


£25 

£2,999 

6.20% 


Dunfermline Tessas (First, Second, 

Third and Fourth Issues) 

Maximum Capital Option 

7.20% 


All other options 

6.20% 



PREMIUM PLUS SHARES* 

Interest rates for this account include bonus interest of 0.75% gross 
p.a. payable if no withdrawals are made in the 12 months prior to the 
annual interest due date of 30 September. 

INTEREST PAYABLE OTHER THAN ANNUALLY 

Where interest on Premium and Premium Plu* Accounts Is pavabie 
monthly (or on Premium Account half yearly}, the above annual rates 
are reduced by 0.50% gross. 

OTHER INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS 

The rates of interest payable on Gold Deposits, Scotgold Accounts, 
Treasurers Deposits and Special Deposits tor Charities and Exempt 
Pension Funds will be in accordance with the tiers and rates shown 
above for Dunfermline Gold, except for balances in excess of 
£50,000 where the rate will be 4.60% gross F-a. 

Details of the rates of interest applicable To all other investment 
accounts including closed issues are available from anv branch office. 

TAX ARRANGEMENTS 

Interest will be payable net of the basic rate of income tax (which may 
be reclaimed by non-taxpayers) or p3vablc gross, without deduction of 
tax, to eligible non-taxpayers who register with the Society as 
required bv the Inland Revenue. *The net rates quoted are for 
illustrative purposes assuming basic rate tax of 25%. 

For further information on the Society's investment services write to 
the Socictv at the address below or call in to ans branch office. 
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The smoothest diesel from here to infinity. 
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We can go even further. The new Rover 400 Diesel is the smoothest 
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2.0 litre car in its class on the road. 
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An innovative suspension system, hydraulic engine mounts and 


NVH suppression all help to eliminate noise and resonance to provide the 


teZ-jrf 1 


driver and passengers with the smoothest of long-distance rides. 
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It’s also a powerful addition to a range which includes the 1.4, 1.6 and 


2.0 litre petrol- driven versions. (Thanks to two new high-performance 


L- series direct-injection, turbo-charged engines.) 


Capable of making 0-60 in 10.4' seconds, the 105ps intercooled unit 


employs an advanced fuel management system and produces such 






impressive performance and economy figures as to... Well, we don’t need 


to embarrass its so-called rivals here, the open road’s the place for that. 


Standard features include a driver’s airbag, anti-theft alarm with 




passive engine immobiliser, power- assisted steering and electronic sunroof. 




We could go on and on. 


Once you’re in the driver’s seat, you’ll be more than happy to 


do just that. Ad infinitum. 


For further information contact your local dealer or telephone 0345 186 186. 
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TIM CORNWELL 

Los Angeles 

"I can’t die,” George Bums 
would say. "I'm booked.” Old- 
er than the Model-T Ford, the 
comedian played off death and 
ageing like a stooge. 

“I've been around for 1,000 
years,” he remarked in 1991, 
w hen he was only 95. “So 1 walk 
out on the stage and everybody 
stands up saying: ‘How do you 
like that - he walks’!" 

The man who entered vaude- 
ville at eight in a boy’s singing 
group called the Peewee Quar- 
tet. and with his wife Grade 
.Allen moved from stage success 
to become a US comic institu- 
tion in the early days of radio 
and television, is 100 on Satur- 
day. For years Bums, who won 
aa' Oscar" at the age of 80, has 
defied old age. and planned a 
series of centenary events. But 
after a decline in health after a 
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Bums: Older than a Model-T 

fall 18 months ago, he will cel- 
ebrate quietly at home, his 
manager said.' He cancelled a 
birthday show at Caesar's 
Palace in Las Vegas, a five-day 
run booked out two years ago. 
Earlier he had called on a 


centenary appearance at the 
London Palladium. “The Brits 
wouldn't give me a three year 
deal.” he joked. Los Angeles 
Mayor Richard Riordan has 
named 20 January George 
Bums Day in honour of a “na- 
tional treasure”. 

He will probably' appear, but 
not perform, at one birthday 
party in Beverly Hills to honour 
his miUion-dollar donations to 
the local Cedais-Sinai Hospital 
where two streets nearby are 
named for Bums and Allen. The 
couple made their radio debut 
in Britain in 1930, engaged by 
the BBC to do five short spots 
as they toured British vaudeville 
stages. But Grade concluded 
that the British "toed: us too se- 
riously”, and they never 
achieved the level of celebrity 
they enjoyed in the US, where 
their sbow.ran on radio from 
1932 to their last television ap- 
pearance in 1958. 


Bom Nathan Bimbaum to 
Orthodox Jews who immigrat- 
ed from Eastern Europe, Burns 
wasby his late 20s only a second- 
rate touring act when he met 
Grade, then a 17-year-old ac- 
tress. As their partnership took 
off. Bums played the straight 
man, the tolerant cigar-smoking 
husband, to Allen's dizzy, scat- 
terbrained housewife. He di- 
rected, wrote, and developed 
their act, but she took the 
punch lines and drew the audi- 
ences. He adopted the cigar as 
a prop for something to do with 
hs hands, according to “George 
Bums and The Hundred Year 
Dash”, a new biography by 
Martin Gottfried But it became 
- with thick, black-rimmed 
glasses - his trademark. 

When his wife, died of cancer 
aged 58, after nearly 40 years of 
a what he called a 24-hour 
marriage on and off the stage, 
his visits to her crypts to talk 


aloud about work and their 
two children became legendary. 

But his solo career made an 
extraordinary recovery with 
“The Sunshine Boys” in 1974, 
when he played an ageing 
vaudeville comedian coming 
out of retirement for a last 
show opposite Whiter Matthau. 
It won him the Academy Award 
for best supporting actor, and 
he followed by playing God four 
years later with John Denver in 
the film “Oh God!” Around the 
time of a television special in 
1993 to celebrate his eight 
decades in show business, 
though he s»ng “I wish I was 18 
again”. Bums began to worry 
about forgetting his lines. 

In cancelling his birthday ap- 
pearances he seemed to show 
the deference that marked his 
career. “No matter how funny 
you think the joke is,” be once 
said. “If they don't laugh, take 
it out." 
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Two nights for the price of one 
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W e would like to invite you 
to take a short break in 
the country at a lop-dass, 
owner run hotel and stay two 
nights for the price of one. 
Simplv pay for one night's 
bed arid breakfast and you wiD 
ski the next night, including 
breakfast, free. Rates are 
based on a double room. 

All the participating hotels 
are p^rt of the Minotel con- 
i^ortium and mam' wff! allow 
you to enjoy a longer stay on 
ike same basis: pay for two 
nights and stay for four, for ex- 
ample. You can check this with 
your chosen hotel when you 
make your initial reservation. 

There are more than 100 
Minotel hotels participating in 
this offer and are located 
throughout England, Wales 


we will prim a fist of aD the par- 
ticipating Minotel hotels with 
a brief description of each. 

To qualify for your 2 For 1 
break, you must collect FOUR 
differently numbered tokens 
from the seven we are printing 
and attach them to a voucher 
which we will print in Saturday’s 
edition of The Independent 
with details on how- to book. 
Yesterday in the Independent 
on Sunday we primed Token 1, 
lodav we mini Token 2. 

We have pictured the Aln- 
Nan*Ros Hotel in Fort WiHiam. 
This countxy house bote! has 
macnifiesni views over the 

loch id the mountains and the 
restaurant specialises in local 
fresh produce. A dkwbJe room 
for one night costs £75. 
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Sheikh warned 

Manama — Sheikh Abdel- 
Amir al-Jamri. a Shia Muslim 
cleric, was summoned with sev- 
en other men bv Bahrain’s In- 
terior Ministry and warned to 
stop using mosques to incite un- 
rest and violence in the small 
Gulf state. Denying he was be- 
hind recent violence, he said he 
wanted a peaceful restoration 
of Bahrain's parliament, dis- 
solved 20 years ago. Reuter 

Attack on editor 

Algiers — Just after writing a 
stinging editorial against Is- 
lamic rebels, Nourredtne Gui- 
ttoune. owner, manager and 
editor-in-chief of L’/ndepen- 
dant , was attacked by gunmen 
as he left bis office. Khaled 
Aboulkacem, the newspaper's 
archivist, was killed, but Mr Gui- 
ttoune, 47, played dead until the 
gunmen left He was rushed to 
hospital with wounds in the 
shoulder and abdomen. AP 

Nuclear cargo 

Seoul — At ship carrying equip- 
ment for two nuclear power 
plants to replace North Korea’s 
suspect nuclear programme left 
with stores to be used mainly for 
site surveys. It was the first West- 
ern-made gear to be shipped to 
the Communist North since a 
1994 nuclear deal in which 
Washington promised to build i 
the reactors at an estimated cost I 
of $4.5bn. (£2.9bn) AP 

Bush regrets 

Washington — Former US 
President George Bush says he 
underestimated Iraqi leader 
President Saddam Hussein's 


President Saddam Hussein's 
political staying power after 
the Persian Gulf War and re- 
grets that the allies didn't do 
more to undercut Saddam’s 
authority in an interview with 
David Frost to be broadcast na- 
tionally. He still believes Pres- 
ident Saddam will be 
overthrown by his own people 
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Media mogul 
adds ‘good cheer’ 
to US elections 


buifr| e |t^«s J narriod in a luxurious $l-mllion dollar public ocnvenience that one of the couples had designed and 

Duiiu it was chosen as a wedding site because ‘it was the place most people visit most often’ Simon Kwong: Reuter 

George Burns takes a centenary bow 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

For that strange breed which 
seeks the Presidency of the 
United States, no flattery is 
more sincere than frontal attack 
by your opponents, no music 
sweeter than the sound of your 
policies being savaged by your 
rivals. At least you are making 
an impact 

Which is why, from the week- 
end Republican candidates’ de- 
bate in Iowa, signalling the last 
lap before the state's caucuses 
on 12 February, the news was 
not a policy announcement or 
a scintillating soundbite. Rather 
it was the sight of the rest of the 
gang piling in on a slightly stiff 
softly spoken man with a famous 
name and bulging b ank ac- 
count, who had never fought an 
election campaign in his life. 

Four weeks before the first 
crucial hurdle of the 1996 cam- 
paign, an indisputably dreary 
contest stands exactly as it did 
12 months earlier - except for 
one thing: the remarkable 
ascent of Steve Forbes, heir to 
the Forbes magazine empire, 
trustee of PrirK^totrUmvershy, 
and unabashed political novice. 

A bare four months ago, the 
announcement of bis candida- 
| cy seemed a footnote to a con- 
test already set in stone. Today, 
Mr Forbes is the closest chal- 
lenger to Senator Bab Dole; a 
distant second to be sure, bare- 
ly in double digits, but ahead of 
more fancied runners like Phil 
Gramm, Tamar Alexander and 
Pat Buchanan, thanks to a sat- 
uration adverting campaign in 
every early primary state, tar- 
geted primarily at Mr Dole. 

Eschewing the usual system 
of seeking private and corporate 
contributions and matching 
funds from the government, 
Mr Forbes has already spent 
SlOm (£6Jjm) out of his own 
pocket, and is prepared to lash 
out $25 m more. “Steve Forbes's 
idea of a fundraisers taking his 
wife out to dinner and signing 
the Ml,” remarked Mr Dole the 
other day as he was forced to 
launch his own TV campaign to 
counter the Forbes onslaught. 

But jibes about buying the 
White House do not hide the 
uncomfortable fact that for his 
money Steve Forbes has ob- 
tained second-place poll show- 
ings in Iowa and New 
Hampshire, and a tie with Mr 
Dole in Arizona, where the 
first western primary is held on 
27 February. Like it or not, he 
has become a possibly decisive 
factor in the race, not because 
he has a chance of winning but 
because he has prevented any- 
one else, and most notably Mr 


Gramm and Mr Alexander, 
from closing in on the front- 
runner. His campaign boasts 
only a rudimentary organisation 
on the ground, drawing its 
strength from paid TV spots, a 
general public indifference to 
the other candidates on offer, 
and one passionately held idea 
-aflattax. 

Steve Forbes, like most 
Americans rich and poor, hates 
paying taxes. Unlike most 
Americans, though, he has a 

S ian to do something about it. 

i a Forbes world, today’s con- 
voluted system of different 
rates, exemptions and loop- 
holes would be replaced by a 
single flat tax of 17 per cent No 
tax on investment income or 
capital gams. No mortgage de- 
ductions, no other breaks. Just 



Steve Forbes: Millionaire 
scion of magazine empire 


an annual tax declaration that 
would fit ou a postcard. 

The proposal would also 
amount to an across-the-board 
tax cut of anything from $40bn 
to $200bn a year. Small wonder 
the public warms to the notion, 
and that on Saturday his oppo- 
nents spent much of their time 
decrying it. Lamar Alexander 
called it “nutty”. For Pat Bucha- 
nan it was “yacht-dub stuff” that 
would, as he and every critic of 
the plan point out, provide a 
windfall for very rich people like 
Mr Forbes. 

The fact remains, however, 
that in one form or another, a 
flat tax has been embraced by 
wide swathes of the Republican 
party* in Congress, and by at 
least two of his fellow debaters. 
“The power to lax is the pow- 
er to destroy," is the Forbes 
mantra. “Scrap the tax code, kill 
it, drive a stake through its 
heart” Thus it is that the rather 
mousy 48-year-old sdon of Mal- 
colm Forbes, the publisher, 
party-thrower and lifelong 
proof that money does buy- 
happiness, has become for rayr- 
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iad voters in Iowa and elsewhere 
simply “the flat-tax guy”, achiev- 
ing a fame, however transient, 
that his flamboyant father 
would have killed for. 

But there is more to Steve 
Forbes the politician than the 
flat tax. In a field notably short 
of good cheer, he projects it by 
the cartload. Mr Dole comes 
across as a curmudgeon, Mr 
Buchanan as a brawler, and Phil 
Gramm simply lacks the milk of 
human kindness. Mr Forbes 
may not be quite as rich as Ross 
Perot but he is a far more win- 
ning character than the last 
businessman to seek the White 
House, with none of the Perot 
paranoia and false modesty. 
Mr Forbes's diffidence, indeed, 
is part of his charm. 

He also embodies a distinct 
strand of Republicanism, the 
party's so-called “Wall Street 
wing”, often overlooked in an 
era seemingly dominated by 
family values and the religious 
right, yet a force nonetheless. 
Steve Fbrbes articulates its cre- 
do perfectly: Just cut taxes, 
and you will unleash the entre- 
preneurial American spirit, 
send growth soaring and send 
interest rates tumbling. As for 
that minor irritation of the fed- 
eral deficit, never high anyway 
on the Forbes list of priorities, 
it will simply take care of itself. 
Ultimately, he insists, everyone 
will benefit. 

And who can resist a tax cut 
- not the measly S500-a-child 
credit sought by Congression- 
al Republicans," but rip-roar- 
ing full-out flat tax? Cloud 
cuckoo land, complain his crit- 
ics. But Mr Forbes is the cam- 
paign ’s happy supply-sider. 
filling the gap left by Jack 
Kemp, the former Bush Cabi- 
net member and “bleeding 
heart conservative” par excel- 
lence, who opted 12 months ago 
to sit out the 1996 race. 

In his less ebullient style. 
Steve Forbes is cut from simi- 
lar doth. He is an internation- 
alist and a radical for whom 
devolution means handing pow- 
ers not to the states, but to the 
individual. He is a tolerant 
man. who skirls the explosive is- 
sue of abortion. Only on im- 
migration has be espoused the 
harsh line of the party's right. 

In private, even Steve Forbes 
knows he cannot win: the ma- 
jority of Republicans are un- 
likely to trust their vote to a man 
they had never heard of until 
last’September. Bui that should 
not spoil the fun. "Steve’s hav- 
ing the lime of his life.” said a 
friend. And all that criticism? 
Well Mr Forbes said with a grin 
after the Iowa debate. "It just 
proves !'m getting traction.'' 
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No heroic tenor could boast a 
finer memorial than Ramtin 
Vinay's in the recording of \fer- 
dfs Otello, conducted by Arturo 
Toscanini, broadcast by the 
NBC Symphony in December 
1947. For the next dozen years 
the Chilean -bom tenor was the 
oaisuuuhng exponent of the role 
in America and Europe. He was 
also a superb Tristan and Sieg- 
mund, an excellent Don Jos£ 
and Samson, an interesting in- 
terpreter of many other roles, 
but it was his Otello that cap- 
tured the public imagination. 

Though his voice may not 
have been as conventionally 
Italianate in quality as that of 
some of his successors, Mario 
del Monaco, Jon Vickers and 
Placido Domingo, for example, 
it was a tremendously powerful 
and highly expressive instru- 
ment that, taken together with 
his strong dramatic presence 
and total absorption in the role, 
never failed to transport his au- 
dience. His first Otello in Lon- 
don, during La Scala's visit to 
Covent Garden in 1950, made 
an overwhelming impression 
on young persons like myself 
who had heard some good Ger- 
man opera, but nothing to 
match this in the Italian reper- 
tory. Vinaysoon demonstrated 
that be was also a magnificent 
Wagner singer. Like many an- 
other heroic tenor, he had start- 
ed his career as a baritone, and 
retained a dark vocal colour that 
was particularly suited to trag- 
ic characters such as Tristan and 
Siegmund. 

vinay was born in Chilian, an 
agricultural town in Chile. His 
father was French, his mother 
Italian, and the boy was taken 
to France to be educated. He 


Rajat Neogy was the founder 
and editor of Transition , one of 
Africa's most influential literary 
and cultural magazines. 

It is hard to imagine a little 
magazine that influenced writ- 
ers on a whole vast continent, 
but that is what happened with 
Transition. Neogy began his 
magazine at just the right time 
and it became a railying-point 
throughout the 1960s, It helped 
that he was a local boy, with the 
experience of a British univer- 
sity, and it showed in the way 
he spoke, moving from Swahili, 
to Hindi, to English. Kampala 
then was a small green city, and 
Uganda was prosperous and full 
of distinguished people: in 1966, 
Chinua Achebe, VS. Naipauj, 
Ali Mazrui, Ezekiel Mphalele, 


James Holland 


' 1.1 


In the spring of 1948, less than 
three years after the end of the 
Second World War, with the eu- 
phoria of victory over and na- 
tional morale at a low ebb, 
rationing still continuing and a 
critical shortage of building 
materials, five of the most ex- 
perienced exhibition architects 
and designers In Britain start- 
ed to plan the 19S1 Festival of 
Britain. With James Holland 
were Sir Hugh Casson, Sir 
Misha Black, Ralph Tubbs and 
James Gardner. 

Apart from the South Bank 
exhibitions, a huge funfair in 
Battersea Gardens and a series 
of regional events were pro- 
posed. It was, in the words of 
the Ministry of Works, which 
had studied the ambitious plans 
and visited a site still buried be- 
neath its wartime debris, “quite 
simply impossible’’. 

Ignoring this and backed by 
Herbert Morrison, who was its 
champion and provider, the 
festival was agreed and dubbed 
"A Tonic for the Nation'’. The 
team began to assemble the 
largest group of designers the 
country has ever seen and not 
only took on the ‘'impossible” 
task but each personally de- 
signed a section of the site. To 
his delight Holland drew “Sea 
and Ships” out of the hat (with 
Sir Basil Spence as architect and 


Laurie Lee as scriptwriter - if 
a meeting started late, Lee 


one agreed he should have the 
design of the escort carrier 
Campania to be a floating 
exhibition ball touring Britain. 

Holland always said that his 
reward was not his OBE but 
seeing the crowds on the open- 
ing day. The public, who were 
accustomed to demob suits aiyj 
Utility furniture, had experi- 
enced nothing like it and were 
thrilled It was a signpost for the 
future and, above all, the first 
real fun on offer since the vic- 
tory celebrations and street 
parties. So advanced for its day 
was the design work that this 
genre of architecture and fur- 
niture design lasted right 
through the Sixties and had a 
major influence on building 
design in Britain into the 
Seventies. 

I first met this quiet self- 
effacing man when I applied for 
a post on his design team at die 
festival office and, as with all of 
those who worked with him, he 
remained a firm friend; true to 
his conscience, his painting, 
the sea, the French life-style. It 
would be difficult to overesti- 
mate Holland’s contribution in 
those years. 

James Holland was bom in 



wished himself as a freebee 
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al Association, a 
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Black, Milner Grayed James 
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festival finally closed Holland 

returned to advertising. 

Shortly after be was ap- 
pointed Group Art Director at 
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suit. 

Dick Negus 


Ink-and-wash drawing by Holland of HMS Campania, the exhibition ship of the Festival of Britain. Holland was chief dosiglwrof the 
floating exhflrffcton, which visited lO ports from Southampton and Dundee to Btrtasnhoad and Glasgow between May and October 1951 


Gillingham, Kent, the son of a 
naval blacksmith at Chatham. 
At his father’s insistence he was 
sent not to grammar school but 
to a school of mathematics and 
studied navigation; his ship 
drawings earned him the Pres- 
ident’s Prize of the Royal Draw- 
ing School and a painting 
scholarship to Rochester School 
of Art, where he later returned 


as a Governor. He went on to 
the Royal College of Art paint- 
ing school in 1924, where 
amongst others he met and 
worked with Henry Moore and 
Edward Bawden and studied 
under Paul Nash. 

Of his contemporaries, the 
Canadian painter James 
Boswell was notable. They be- 
came lifetime friends and the 


two students made a number of 
painting trips to France on a 
shoestring budget Holland held 
the first of many exhibitions 
while he was still at the college 
and he recalled the RCA sketch 
dub gave him an invaluable op- 
portunity to meet many of the 
leading painters, including Wil- 
son Steer, Duncan Grant and 
Vanessa Bell 


Ramon Vinay 



Vinay (as Tristan) photographing WIm members of toe cast of 
Tristan un<f fsokfe, Covent Garden, 1958 Photograph: Hufton Deutsch 


played the violin in the school 
orchestra, bul did not sing. His 
education finished, he was sent 
to Mexico to gain experience in 
his father's saddlery and harness 
business. He began to study 
singing and to perform as an 
amateur, at this point as a bari- 
tone. Entering a radio compe- 
tition sponsored by Coca Cola, 
he was heard by a representa- 
tive of the Mexico City Opera, 
who engaged him for the com- 
pany, and he made his debut in 
1938 as Count Di Luna in Jl 
trovatore. Other roles he sang 


were Rigoletto and Scarpia. 
Then, finding his voice was 
changing, he studied further, 
and in 1943 made his tenor 
debut as Don Jose in Carmen . 

The following year Vinay 
sang his first Otello In Mexico 
City, also appearing as Samson, 
Cavaradossi and Des Grieux in 
Puccini’s Manon Lescaui. Some 
of the performances were con- 
ducted by Jean Morel, who en- 
gaged the tenor for the New 
York City Opera, where in the 
autumn of 1945 he made his 
debut as Don Jose. Vinay made 


and distinguished anthropolo- 
gists from Makerere. Neogy 
had lived through Uganda’s 
later colonial years, its inde- 
pendence and hopeful years; he 
was also to experience its dis- 
integration and terror. 

We made our introductions 
through our work, and met in 
person later, which is the right 
sequence for writers to get ac- 
quainted. Africa was a small 
place then - or so it seemed, be- 
cause it was one place, where 
writers were eagerly signallin g 
to each other: Chinua and Wole 
and Chris Ofcigbo and Ulli 
Beier from Nigeria, Cameron 
Duodu from Ghana, Dennis 
Brutus and Nadine Gordimer 
and others from South Africa, 
Zeke and Ngugj from Kenya, 


David Rubadiri and I from 
Malawi, and yet others in the 
Sudan, Ethiopia, Zambia, Tan- 
zania. Nearly all these signals 
were directed towards Uganda, 
where Rajat Neogy edited them 
for publication in Transition. 

Neogy was brave, he was 
forthright and funny, he was a 
tease; he had tremendous con- 
fidence, not the fearful brava- 
do that was common among 
some Ugandans, but a stylish 
poise that was both intellectu- 
al and serial. He was handsome, 
clever and young. He used all 
his gifts. He travelled. His mag- 
azine mattered. He liked me, he 
published my work- he was the 
first publisher of my work - and 
I felt lucky to know him . 

One of his strangest requests 


his Metropolitan d&rat in Feb- 
ruary 1946, again as Don Jos6, 
followed by Radames in Aida. 
Then, owing to the illness of the 
tenor Torsten Ralf, he sang 
Otello at 10 hours notice. This 
performance led directly to his 
engagement by Toscanini to 
sing in the NBC broadcast and 
recording of Verdi's opera the 
following year, for which he was 
coached by the maestro himself 

In the summer of 1947 Vinay 
toured with the National Grand 
Opera Company of New York 
to various Italian cities, includ- 
ing Bologna, Florence and 
Turin, singing Otello and cre- 
ating a fhrore wherever the 
company performed. He sang 
Otello on the opening night of 
the 1947/48 season at La Seal a, 
to tremendous acclaim; he sang 
the role in September 1950, on 
the opening night of La Scala’s 
visit to Covent Garden; he sang 
it in 1951 at the Salzburg Fes- 
tival; he sang it in the Verona 
Arena, at the San Carlo, 
Naples, the Paris Opfira, in 
Santiago and Buenos Aires. 

Although, by the mid-1950s, 
Vinay had docked up more than 
250 performances of Otello, he 
did not neglect other reperto- 
ry. Having made bis San Fran- 
cisco diSbut as Don Josd in 
1949, the following year he 
sang his first Wagner role -Tris- 
tan, with Kirsten Flagstad as 
Isolde. This had not been easy 
to prepare as the multilingual 
Vinay knew no German; but by 
1952, when he sang Tristan at 
Bayreuth, his enunciation of the 
text was as authentic as it always 
was in French and Italian. Dur- 
ing his six seasons at Bayreuth 
Vinay also sang Siegmund (Die 
Walkure). Parsifal and Thnn- 


Rajat Neogy 


to me - but typical Neogy - was 
that 1 agree to sign a paper say- 
ing that I had committed adul- 
tery with his wife, Lotte. This 
was 1965. Adultery was grounds 
for divorce in Uganda, and it 
had to be proven. “I wouldn’t 
ask this of anyone else ” be said. 
“I am asking you because you're 
my friend.” Well, that was true, 
but Kampala was such a small 
place that 1 was afraid of the so- 
cial consequences; I was not 
married, and J did not want 
to be known in town as a 
“co-respondent". Neogy said 
that he had excellent contacts 
at the (he print- 

ers also worked on Transition - 
so he would see to it that my 
name would not appear in the 
Court column, where divorces 


and criminal convictions and 
bankruptcies were listed, once 
a week in very small print. 

Although 1 had never laid a 
hand on the woman, 1 agreed 
to be named and said that I had 
slept with her on three occa- 
sions. I was .soon served with pa- 
pers. I was warned by Neogy s 
harassed attorney that this was 
illegal - connivance, in fact. In 
court, the magistrate said, “This 
Theroux chap - isn’t he sup- 
posed to be a friend of yours?" 
Neogy admitted this was so. 
Magistrate: - Some friend!" 

In spite of Neogy’s promises, 
my name appeared in the Argus, 
and afterwards, when I showed 
up at parties, people - expatri- 
ates or leathery ex-colonials - 
smiled at me knowingly. At the 


On graduating, Holland 
joined Foote Cone & Balding, 
working on advertising accounts 
such as Shell, and was com- 
missioned by Jack Beddington 
with John Betjeman to write 
copy. He worked with Misha 
Black on the 1937 Peace Pavil- 
ion in Paris and by the time he 
met and married Diana John in 
1937 be was a member of the 


land remarried in 1953 to 
Jacqueline AmaU, with whom 
he spent the rest of his life. He 
was elected President of the So- 
ciety of Industrial Artists ; and 
Designers (S1AD) in 19eQ/61; 
then in 1963 he accepted the of- 
fer to return to teaching as 
Head of the Faculty of Visual 
Communication Design at 
Bir mingham polytechnic. 

This appointment allowed 
Holland vigorously to espouse 
his view that something taught 
was not something learnt. 
When in 1971 he retired from 
Birmingham he became Edu- 
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Kent 19 September 1905. staff 
Ministry of Infonnatian 1941-49, 
Design Coordinator, Rstorif! 
Britain 1949-51; OBE l?5UAn 
Director, Erwin Wasey 195--03. 
President, Society of *&*** 
Artists and Dmpiers 1960-61 
Education Officer 1971-81, 
Head of Graphic Design, Birm- 
ingham Polytechnic 19oo-7t; 
married 1936 Diana John two 
daughters; marriage dissolved 
1950). 1953 Jacqueline AmaU 
(one son, one daughter); died 
Pembury, Kent 7 January 1990. 


Canon Douglas Rhymes 


h&user. In 1953 he returned to 
Covent Garden to sing with the 
company, making his d£but as 
Siegmund, and over the next 
seven years also sang Tristan and 
Otello. In 1954 at La Scala he 
sang the title-role of Franco Al- 
fano’s Cyrano de Bergerac , scor- 
ing a personal triumph; the 
following year he tackled the 
purely ljmcal role of Lenslti in 
Eugene Onegin at the Holland 
Festival with equal success. 
Engaged at the Metropolitan 
for 16 seasons, he sang roles as 
diverse as Canio (Fagliacci), 
Tristan, Samson and Herod 
(Salome). 

Vinay never put less than his 
entire resources, physical and 
psychological, into a perfor- 
mance, and after 25 years as a 
singer, 20 of them as a tenor, the 
strain inevitably began to show. 
In 1962 he reverted to the bari- 
tone category, and sang Telra- 
mund in Lohengrin al Bayreuth- 
At San Francisco ( 1965/66) he 
sangDrSchQnmLtfifo, Scarpia, 
both Rossini's and Mozart’s 
Dr Rartolo and VerdTs Falstaff. 
His other baritone roles in- 
cluded I ago, which he sang in 
Santiago in a production of 
OieUo that he directed himself. 
Al the last performance, on 22 
September 1969, Vinay re- 
turned to the role of Otello, 
singing just the final act as his 
farewell to the stage. He was ap- 
parent!)' in very good voice, and 
the occasion, albeit emotional, 
was a triumph. He continued to 
direct opera for some years. 

Elizabeth Forbes 

Ramon Vinay, opera singer bam 
Chilldn, Chile 31 August 1912 ; 
died Puebla, Mexico 4 January 
1996. 


Douglas Rhymes was one of the 
unsung heroes of the turbulent 
years when Mervyn Stockwood 
was Bishop of Southwark, and 
South Bank Religion was all the 
rage. Although not recruited to 
the chapter at Southwark by 
Stockwood, Rhymes spent al- 
most his entire ministry in the 
diocese, and was proud of hav- 
ing been appointed a minor 
canon, a residentiary canon 
and an honorary canon, ending 
up in 1984 as canon emeritus. 

Rhymes was beam in 1914. He 
was educated at King Edward 
VI School, Birmingham, and at 
Birmingham University, and 
trained for the priesthood at 
Ripon HalL He served as as- 
sistant curate at Dovereourf in 
Essex, and in 1943 enlisted as 
an annydiaplam.lt was in 1950 
that he was appointed sacrist at 
Southwark by Stockwoocfs pre- 
decessor, Bertram Simpson, “a 
charming person and a very 
good bishop in his way” as 
Rhymes used to recall “But he 
would get his mitre all skew- 
whiff and sit any old how on his 
throne, showing his suspen- 
ders." When contributing rem- 
iniscences last summer for a 
forthcoming biography of 
Mervyn Stockwood, Douglas 
Rhymes described Southwark, 
in Simpson's day, as "a perfectly 
ordinary, normal diocese". He 
was one of those who made sure 
it did not long remain so. 

In 1962 Mervyn Stockwood 
pul Douglas Rhymes in charge 
of lay training, made him canon . 
librarian and invited him to 
teach ethics to the new!)' created 
Southwark Ordination Course, 
a bold appointment at the time, 
for although Rhymes had yet to 
make public his own sexual 



Rhymes: absent-minded 

orientation, neither Stockwood 
nor the chairman of the Ordi- 
nation Course’s college council, 
the Bishop of Woolwich, John 
Robinson, would have been in 
any doubt that he was homo- 
sexual. In 1964 Rhymes made 
his own considerable contribu- 
tion to that unprecedented pe- 
riod of theological and sexual 
exploration with probably his 
most important book. No New 
Morality. And when, in an arti- 
cle in the London Evening Stan- 
dard in 1963, Stockwood came 
to delineate the term South 
Bank Religion he made specif- 
ic reference to sexual ethics, 
with the sermons of Douglas 
Rhymes in mind. 

Having served faithfully a 
radical cathedral chapter he 
referred to as “the most diffi- 
cult you could ever have, a bit 
like the Ministry of all the Thl- 
ents”, in 1968 Rhymes sur- 
prised those who did not know 
him better by gently withdraw- 
ing from the ecclesiastical fray. 
He was inducted first as vicar of . 
St Giles, Camberwell, and in 
1976 moved to Wokfingham as 


parish priest Eventually he re- 
tired to FbtUweH, Wst Sussex. 

Much to Mervyn Stock- 
wood’s astonishment for he 
abhorred all church assemblies. 
Do uglas Rhymes we a member 
of the General Synod for a 
decade from 1 975. In debate he 
always spoke pastorally, for he 
was at heart a parish priest and 
a loving and lovable man, with 
a streak of Anglican eccentric- 
ity that endeared him to many 
of his friends, but not necessarily 
those whose briefcases he 
abtont-mmdedty wandered off 
with after Synod sessions. He 
was, generally, accident-prone. 
Returning once from a holiday 
in Cornwall he stopped off to 
have a bathe, only to have his 
car, and all the clothes he had 
left inside it stolen. Decently 
kitted out again, he returned to 
Cornwall to retrieve his car. the 
police having found it - and 
promptly drove it into a waB. 

Among the recreations he 
listed in Blur’s Who was con- 
versation, an an in which he ex- 
celled. He was much more 
interested in other people than 
himself and had the perfect 
manners of a born listener. 

Michael De-la- Noy ^ 

deacon 194Q, priest 1941 ; Sacrist, 
Southwark Cathedral 1950-54, 
Canon Residentiary and Librar- 
ian 1962-69 (Honorary Canon 
1969, Canon Emeritus 1984); 
Vicar, All Saints; New Eltham 
. 1954-62; DtiectotqfLay Train- 
ing, DiocesedfSou£hwarkl962- 
68; Vkas Sl Giles. QwiberweU 
1968-76; Parish Prick, Wdlding- 
ham 1976-84; died Chichester 1 
January 1996- ' 


age of 24, 1 had my first expe- 
rience of celebrity. It was also 
one of the happiest periods of 
my life. I fell in love. Neogy ap- 
proved of the woman, Anne 
Castle. He was a witness at our 
wedding - his elegant signature 
on our marriage certificate. 
Neogy married two more times 
and fathered six children, now 
scattered around the world 
In those years, because we 
were friends, because we were 
in Africa, 1 saw him every day. 
(I had started out as a Lectur- 
er at Makerere; a few years lat- 
er, because of the rapid 
departures of expatriates, I was 
Acting Head of the Adult Stud- 
ies Centre.) Neogy’s natural 
element was at a large table - 
City Bar on Kampala Road 


was one. He sat, be talked, he 
teased, he encomaged; he then 
went back to his office and 
worked on his magazine. We all 
assumed that Uganda would 
just get bettor. Naipaul dis- 
agreed The potitictans were 
dearly opportunists and crooks^ 
he said. “This country will turn 
back in to jungle." 

We did not really know what : 
would happen. You never do. 
But it got worse, many of us left 
Neogy stayed and got thrown 
into jaU for sedition - criticis- 
ing the Ugandan government, 
something he had been doing 
for years. His detention in 
prison might have broken him. 
Or was it duaJhisknxment? It was 
revealed that for some years the 
magazine had been partly fund- 


ed by the CIA, the grubby 
Tnoneyffispensed by the clean 
hands of the JfcrfieHFbraida- 
tion 

another rpcipieia ^ 

then wentfotheUnited Sates, 
andhe justaboutyreiriisb^ He 
was found dead a month ago in 
the San Kcanristto hotel which 
had been hjs borne for a 
number of years. He was 57. 

After fte left Africa, he"was 
not the same. But when I knew' 
him he was briffiant. His friend- r •' 
ship meant ovexythiog to me. 

- - Paul Theroux 

Rajat Neogy, editor; boot Kam- 
pala, Ugeatdp '1938;. died. San 
Francisco 3 December 1995. 
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Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


DEATHS 

WILSON: Dcnnol Needham FumivaL 
MC, on 10 January 1996 al SaUsbmy 
District Hospital, after o long illness, 
aged 71. Mdcfe-loved husband of Re- 
nee, father □( Fergus. Private family 
funcraL Donations in his memory to 
Sal&wiy Hospice Care Trust, cJo LN. 
Newman Ltd Funeral Directors, Grif- 
fin House, 55 Winchester Street, 
Salisbury, Wiltshire SP1 1HL- 
Thankaavoig for Dennot's life, at a 
date to be announced later, 

MEMORIAL SERVICES 

WARNER: A service to celebrate the 
life of Sir Fred Warner win take place 
at St Peters Church, Kensington 
Park Road, (opposite Stanley Gar- 
dens), London wil, on Thursday 25 

January at SJOpm. 

IN MEMOR2AM 

VQGfiL: Edith. naoist and teadw, died 
15 January 1992. The rest is sfleoce. 
I miss you, beloved Jeff. 

For Gazette, telephone 01 71-2M 201 J. 


Marriages 

Mr C- Brocklcba nk-Fovrter 
and Mrs Dl Rycroft 
The marriage took place in Edin- 
burgh on Saturday 13 January 
between Mrs Dorothea Rycroft (nee 
Evans), of MurrayJield, and 
Christopher Brocklebank-Fcmler, of 
FUtcham, Norfolk. 

Birthdays 

Princess Michael of Kent, 51; Mis 
Margaret Beckett MP, 53; Mr Chuck 
Berry, singer, 70; Mr Frank Bough, 
(devision presenter, 63; Mr Lloyd 
Bridges, actor. S3; Mr Nigel Briers, 
cricketer, 41; Six Neil Cossons, Di- 
rector of the Science Museum, 57; 
Lord Dacre of Giant cm. historian, 82; 
Miss Jane Drabble, assistant man- 
aging director, and Head of Factual 
Programmes, BBC Network TeJew- 
sou, 49; Dame Mary Hogg QC High 
Court judge, 49; Sir John J onor, for- 
mer Editor. Sunday Express, 77; Mr 
Melvin J. Lasky, former Editor of En- 
counter, 76; Sir Thomas M orison. 
High Cburt judge, 57; Miss Margaret 
O’Brien, actress, 59; Mi Paul Park- 
CT, cricketer, 40; Mr Colin Parsons, 
chairman, Taylor Woodrow, 62; Miss 
Maria Schell actress, 7I>, Lord Simon 


of Glaisdak, former Lord of Appeal 
in Ordinary. S5; Sir John Smith QC, 
Emeritus Professor of Law, Not- 
tingham University, 74; Mi John Tcr- 
raiae, author. 75; Mr Frank 
Thornton, actor and comedian, 75; 
Sir John Weirdie, banister. 72. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Moliere (Jean-Baptiste Po- 
quelin), playwright, baptised 1622; 
Aristotle Onassis, shipowner, 1906; 
Martin Laibcr King, black dvC rights 
leader, 1929. Deaths: Emma, Lady 
Hamilton (Lyon), mistress to Lord 
Nelson. 1 8 15; Daisy l Margaret Mazy 
Julia) Ashford (Mrs James Devlin), 
author of The Young timers. 1972. 
On this daw (be British Museum 
opened. 1759: women were first able 
to take degrees at London Univer- 
sity, 1S7S. Today is the Feast Day of 
St Bonitas or Bcnoet, Si Ccolwulf, Si 
Isidore of Alexandria, St Ita. St 
John Calybites and St Macarius the 
Elder. 

Lectures 

Oxford University, Sheldon i an 
Theatre: Dr Boutros Boutros-GhaiL 
“The Diplomatic Role of the Unit- 
ed Nations Seereiary-Gcocral”.5|nn. 


Royal Institute of 
International Affairs 

The meeting of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs which was to 
have been addressed by Dr Khali] 
Shikaki at 5.30pm on Ibesday 16 Jan- 
uary has been postponed until Mon- 
day 25 March 1996 al 5 JOpm. 

Gray’s Inn 

Mr Robert Graham Marsh all-An- 
drews QC, Mr David Rodcric Nqi- 
ley Hunt QC. Mr John Anthony 
Roberts QC and Mr John Edward 
Miffing QC have been elected Mas- 
ters of the Bench of Gray's Inn, Sir 
Alistcr Rneller, the Hon Sir Joaquim 
Gooralcz-Sabola, Mmc Noclle 
Lenoir, Judge Gil Carlos Rodriques 
Iglesias and die Hon Sir Anthony 
Campbell have been elected Hon- 
orary Masters of the Botch. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

Mama Akundra, as Presides*, aunxfa a k- 
cqxiao hi mxi ibe aoorrnury trl It* 

in£ of the Koval Star and Qaner Knur lot 
DiuHcd Saflar. SakSen and Aurora oj if*: M.n- 
Uon Howe. LuwJcm EC2. 

Changing of the Guard 

The Hoove hold C*»ainr Mourned Rcnawni 
roounLs Hk IJu.-eO'. Life ftaid at Burc Gouda, 
Ham. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the All England Law 
Reports. 

Doctor 

McCwdless v General Medical 
Coancfl; PC (Lord Goff of Chiere- 
ley, Lord Nicholas of Birkenhead. 
Lord HotEmann); 11 Dec 1995 
Seriously negligent miscon- 
duct by a doctor in tbe treat- 
ment of patients could amount 

to serious professional miscon- 
ducl and result in erasure of the 
doctor’s name from the regis- 
ter of medical practitioners. 
John Mitting QC (Gumlins Storm 
Cowdry) fin the doctor, Joanna Gfynn 
( Field Fisher Waterhouse) far the 
CMC 

Employment 

Matte? UK Ltd v Anderson; CA 
(Russell, TOute, Schkmann UJ); L* 
Dee 1995 

In considering under s 67(2) of 
the Employment Protection 
(Consolidation) Act 1978 


CASE SUMMARIES 

a 

15 January 1996 


whether an employee who had 
presented his unfair dismissal 
claim outside the three-month 
time limit had nevertheless 
presented it “within such fur- 
ther period as the tribunal 
considers reasonable in a case 
where it is satisfied that it was 
not reasonably practicable” for 
the complaint to be presented 
sooner, the issues of reason- 
ableness and practicability 
were both matters to be 
weighed separately, ground by 
ground, fact by fact, under 
each head of unfair dismissal 
complained at The fact that an 
employee was out of time in re- 
lation to a complaint based on 
one tot of facts did not preclude 
his pursuing a complaint based 
on different facts of which he 
had later learnt. 

David Richardson (ArglesA Court, 
Maidstone) for the employers; John 


Bowers f Harman A Harman, 
Canterbury) for the employee. 

Evidence 

RvM;CA (Crlm DM (Lord Hiy- 
lor of Gosforth CJ, Kaj, Brian 
Smedley JJJ; 21 Nov 1995 

An application for a video 
recording of a complainant’s 
evidence to be played a second 
time at a criminal trial should 
be granted only if the request 
was made specifically by the 
jury. Such a replay should be 
discouraged because it was a 
departure from the normal 
course of the way in which ev- 
idence at a criminal trial was 
heard, and should only be 
made if there were exception- 
al reasons for doing so. 

Robin Pause Wheatley l Registrar of 
Criminal Appeals) for the appeQant; 
Rebecca Poukt QC (CPS) for the 
Crown. 


Value added tax . 

Customs and Exdse Commission- 
cars v Madgett and another t/a How- 
den Court Hotetx Q&D (Brooke J)-. 
16 Nor 1995 

A case, concerning a hotel 
which hired a coach providing 
transport for 'ns customers at 
an inclusive price, was referred 
to the European Court of Jus- 
tice under art 177 of the Treaty 
of Rome to establish the mean- 
ing in Community law of the 
terms “travel agent” and “lour 
operator”. Different VAT tri- 
bunals had adopted-different 
approaches to the question 
and the interpretation of the 
meaning of those terms could 
not be resolved without a ref- 
erence. Customs claimed the 
hotel was a tour operator sub- 
ject to the Tbur Operators’ 
Margin Scheme (VAT leaflet 
709/88). i 

Jeremy Woolf (Rice-Jones & Smiths) , 
for the taxpoym; Stepheh Richards 1 

(CtaaonaAExdxSoBdtm-)Jbrthc ! 

Crown. , 
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A stake through the heart of old simplicities 


Livingstone greeted Tony fil^s 
Singapore call for a staLholder 
economy is more revealing ton Se 

^Norfar I" 

Lrt ' « NCW ^ Sdfe Old 

senst that he spells death Lo ibe old 
s“o^ in 3 Wrtd *“» 

ar«f nrilJf NeW f '*** 1 and ° ,d *** 

are prisoners of a mind-set which 
has dominated political discourse 
for the greater part of this century, 
and to which the very idea of mov- 
ing towards a stakeholder economy 
is ahen That mind-set was both 
child and parent of the great ideo- 
logical contest between socialism 
and capitalism which began in the 
dosing decades of the I9ib century 
and which lasted until the closing 
decades of this. 

The view of the world that it 
engendered was Manicbaean: light 
against darkness, good againsL evil, 
progress against reaction. For 
Manichaeans. the notion that real- 
ity consists of different shades of 
grey is at once inconceivable and ter- 

The idea of the 
unregulated free 
market, the holy 
grail of our 
government far 15 
years, is a chimera 


rifting. But the Maniehaean ascen- 
dancy has ended with the end of the 
Cold War. On the economic plane, 
though only on the economic plane, 
the contest between socialism and 
capitalism has resulted in a conclu- 
sive victory' for capitalism. The 
socialist ethic of solidarity and fel- 
lowship is as compelling as ever. In 
some ways, it is even more com- 
pelling now than it was 100 years 
ago. for it alone offers an answer to 
the deadly cocktail of Sixties social 
individualism and Eighties econ- 
omic individualism that threatens to 
drown us all. 

The economics of socialism, on 
the other hand, have been fatally dis- 
credited. The primordial socialist 
assumption that central planning 
and public ownership were, by def- 
inition. more efficient than market 
co-ordination and private ownership 
- an assumption held as fervently by 
respectable British Fabians as by 
ruthless Russian Bolsheviks - has 
turned out to be the reverse of the 
truth. If productive power is the test 
of a social system, then the capital- 
j*i market economy is the most suc- 
cessful social system ever known. 

But this is only the beginning of 
the stun. The’ neo-liberal tri- 


umphalisis of the early Nineties, who 
confused the economic victory of 
capitalism with the end of history. 
™ erc premature. What we have in 
fact entered is a new historical chap- 
ter, enormously richer and more 
confusing than the last, in which the 
terrible simplicities of the past 100 
years no longer have meaning. 

The question is no longer whether 
capitalism should be replaced by 
socialism, or the market by the 
state. It is what kind of capitalism we 
should embrace, where the bound- 
aries of the marketplace should lie. 
how and by whom markets should be 
regulated. Behind these questions 
loom more fundamental ones. 

Granted that capitalism has .won 
the economic battle and granted, 
loo, that the socialist ethic is even 
more sorely needed than it used to 
be, what form of capitalism is most 
congruent with that ethic? Granted 
that the production of most goods 
and services should be governed by 
market criteria, what kind of mar- 
ket economy is most likely to sus- 
tain a vibrant public domain, strong 
enough to nurture Ihe community 
values whicb make a healthy civil 
society possible and governed by 
the principles of citizenship and 
solidarity? 

For now that we have emerged, 
eyes blinking, into the post -Cold 
War daylight, we can see that capi- 
talist market economies are not all 
of a piece. No doubt they all spring 
from the same fundamental propen- 
sity to truck, barter and exchange 
which Adam Smith thought intrin- 
sic to human nature. But, like all the 
great universalist simplifiers, from 
Plato to Marx to Hayek, Smith 
obscured as much as he illuminated. 
Sexual desire is also intrinsic to 
human nature. So is the fear of 
death. Yet different societies regu- 
late sexual behaviour and cope with 
death in widely differing ways. 

So it is with the market. Markets 
are social constructs, embedded in 
societies, shaped by societies and 
sustained by societies. Hie unregu- 
lated free market which has been the 
holy grail of British government for 
more than 15 years is a chimera. All 
markets are regulated - if not by the 
state, then by custom, convention 
and the institutions of chi! society. 
Because of this, the rational market 
agent, that ghostly phantom which 
has obsessed economists for about 
a century, is also a chimera. 

What is rational in one society 
may be irrational in another. Thai, 
in turn, means that market 
economies do noi all behave in the 
same way or produce the same out- 
comes. Some are more productive, 
more environmentally friendly and 
more socially cohesive than others. 

In nailinghis colours to the stake- 
holder mast, Mr Blair has shown 
that he ts at home in this complex 
and challenging new world of vari- 
ety and nuance. .Albeit onh tenta- 
tively and in embryo, he is "propos- 
ing a politics for grown-ups in place 
of the infantilism of the Portillos and 
the Lhingstones. Above all. he is 
opening the door to a left-of-centre 


Neither Old Left nor New Right understands Tony 
Blair’s stakeholder economics, but they know it 
spells death to the old form of politics in this country, 

writes David Marquand 



project for government, more radi- 
cal than anything attempted in this 
country in modem times. 

For w hatever else the notion of a 
stakeholder economy may or may 
not imply, it must imply a profound 
break w'ith the assumptions and 
practices that have been central to 
Britain's shareholder capitalism for 
neariv 30ft tears. 


Ax the hean of the stakeholder 
concept lies the simjjie proposition 
that property must discharge oblig- 
ations to the wider community as 
well as to its owners: that the deci- 
sions of a capitalist firm must reflect 
the interests of its employees, its 
suppliers and the localities in which' 
it operates as well as those of its 
shareholders. 


The proposition runs against the 
grain of a conception of property 
rights that has been fundamental to 
British capitalism since its dawn in 
the 17th and 18th centuries. The 
British version of the capitalist mar- 
ket economy was born out of a revolt 
against conditional property in the 
name of absolute property, against 
the medieval principles of the just 


price and noblesse oblige in the 
name of the unfettered right of the 
property owner to do what he would 
with his own. 

Though the rights of property 
were, in practice, curtailed in the fol- 
lowing 300 years, sometimes thanks 
to enlightened property owners 
themselves, the attitudes and 
assumptions formed during that 
revolt have never been abandoned. 
They permeated the institutions and 
operational codes of the state; they 
shaped the legal system and com- 
pany law; they undeipinned die 
mainstream tradition in economics. 
And they still do. 

One reason they have never been 
seriously challenged is that they 
have influenced the mentality of the 
left as much as that of the rigbL For 
the best part of 80 years, socialists 
and anti-socialists alike have 
repeated the same Gertrude Stein- 
ian mantra: property is property is 
property. Anti-socialists have done 
so because they have feared that any 
dilution of property rights would 
begin the slippery slope to socialist 
expropriation. Socialists have done 
so because they have been so eager 
to replace capitalism altogether that 
the idea of swapping one model of 
capitalism for another has seemed 
to them irrelevant, or treacherous, 
or both. 

One result is that the British 
trade union movement has been 
more anxious to screw the highest 
possible wages out of hostile 
employers than to share managerial 
power and the responsibilities that 
go with it. Another is that the occa- 
sional Labour governments which 
have flitted across the British polit- 
ical scene have [eft the fundamen- 
tals of British capitalism virtually 
unchanged. The British mixed econ- 
omy, inaugurated by the post-war 
Labour government, was a mix of 
British capitalism with the British 
state. It was less a new model than 
the familiar old model with a slightly 
different chassis. 

Now Mr Blair has signalled a 
break with this tradition. If the sig- 
nal is followed by action, it will be 
the best thing to have happened to 
the British left in my adult lifetime. 
But the proviso is crucial. It is easy 
to say you want a stakeholder econ- 
omy. It is much more difficult to face 
down the massive nexus of vested 
interests - international as well as 
domestic - which stands in the way. 

Moving towards a stakeholder 
form of capitalism would imply, at 
the very least, radical changes in 
company law, radical changes in the 
financial system, radical changes in 
industrial relations and radical 
changes in the relationship between 
central and local government. The 
role and status of a company would 
have to be redefined, so that man- 
agers had a duty to stakeholders as 
well as to shareholders. Hie insistent 
pressure of the stock market would 
have to be blunted. Capital would 
have to accept organised labour as 
a social partner, and organised 
labour would have to accept the 
obligations of partnership. Central 


government would have to free local 
government from the financial 
strings of Whitehall, so that local 
stakeholders could jointly deter- 
mine how best to develop their local 
economies. 

Even this is only the beginning. 
Stakeholder capitalisms are more 
competitive in the global market- 
place, and more popular with the 
world's currency markets, than share- 
holder ones. The short-lermism. 
asset-sweating under- invest mem and 
disdain for human capital that are 
endemic in the Anglo-American ver- 
sion of shareholder capitalism may be 
good for property owners in the short 
term, but they are sure sources of rel- 
ative economic decline and currency 
depreciation in the long term. 

Unfortunately, it does not follow 
that the world's financial markets 
will look with favour on a switch 
from ibe shareholder lo the stake- 
holder model in the early stages, 
before the new policies have had 
time to work. Without measures to 
de-couple the domestic economy 
from increasingly feverish glohal 
capital markets, no such switch can 
be made. And the only realistic 
measure in sight is early "enuy into 
a European Moneuuy Union - with 
all that that implies for the sacred 
British tradition of absolute West- 


In the post-Cold 
War daylight, we 
can see clearly that 
capitalist market 
economies are not 
all of apiece 


minster sovereignty. That leads on 
to the most radical implication of all. 
The absolute ownership of the 
shareholder mirrors the absolute 
sovereignty of the Crown-in-Parlia- 
ment_ and the absolutist conception 
of political power that flows from it. 

Stakeholder economics demands 
stakeholder politics. And stake- 
holder politics must be the politics 
of power-sharing, negotiation and 
mutual education - a politics that 
requires the transformation of the 
British constitution and the recon- 
struction of the British state. 

Mr Blair has gone too far to turn 
back. His only choice is to charge on. 
When battle starts - as start it will 
- he will need all the help he can get. 

The writer is director of the Political 
Economy Research centre ut Sheffield 
University and Principal Elect of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 

For details of an international con- 
ference on stakeholder capitalism to 
be held at the University of Sheffield 
on 28 and 2Q March, virile to: Sylvia 
McColm, PERC University of 
Sheffield, Elmfield. Northumberland 
Road. Sheffield, S 10 211’. Telephone 
01 14-282 6298 or fax 0114-275 5921. 
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Told his own kisses, thanks 

Minister’s 

memoirs 

Which government minister 
is toying with the intriguing 
title Afore Room on Top for 
his up-coming memoirs? It 
can only be Steven Norris, 
the transport minister, best 
known for his fleet of 
girlfriends (seven at the last 
count). His could be a very 
rare example of a kiss-and- 
tell memoir where it is the 
minister doing the telling. 

, ' ; Mr Norris, one ol the 

, * 4 , > greener (in the nicest sense) 

" l \. ' transport ministers of recent 
* ■ years, may be a Major 
supporter and has been 
knocking on the door of the 
Cabinet lor some time. But 
the Prime Minister is unlikely 
to be overjoyed at the 


prospect of the re-telling of 
the sexual encounters of one 
of his ministers. Mr Norris, of 
course, is separated from his 
wife, one of the reasons why 
he has the dubious distinction 
of being the only minister to 
survive newspaper claims of 
"scandals" in fits private life. 

.According to Mr Norris, he 
is a loyal Conservative who is 
publishing the book partly to 
put the record straight on his 
private life. 

If Mr Major needs advice 
on how to respond to the 
Norris memoir, he can always 
take advice from a senior spin 
doctor at Conservative 
Central Office, Sheila Gunn, 
one of the many former 
Norris flames. 


Kohls’ notes 

Tins week will be a 
particularly busy one for the 
German Chancellor, Hehmrt 
KnhL Foe; in addition, to his 
mundane regular duties, he 
is to attend a book launch — 
his own. 

It emerges that Herr Kohl 
and his wife, Hannelore. have 
been quietly penning a 
cookbook, Culinary Journey 
Through Germany , based on 
the multifarious Bratwnrst 
and Schnitzel delights they 
have popped into their 
months since he came into 



Cooking for their country 


office. Not all the recipes, 
how ever, will be to 
everybody's taste. One of the 
Chancellors favourite dishes, 
apparently; is stuffed pig's 
Stomach. The book should do 
wonders for the Earn sceptic 
Vegetarian Society. 


New step for 
Disco Di 

Readers - ideas of how the 
conversation between the 
Princess of Wales and 
Madonna would have flowed 
over their high tea together 
have been plentiful. I'm 
pleased to say. A number of 
you showed convincing 
evidence of wasted youth by- 
weaving large numbers of 
Madonna song tides (most 
notably "Express A burse If J 
into the conversation. But the 
prize goes to David 
Lockwood from Leamington 
Spa who speculated that 
Madonna and Diana were 
discussing the latter's plans 
for a post-divorce career as a 


pop star — The .Artiste 
Formerly Known As Princess. 


Poet of the 
week 

Hastings' finest poet, Fiona 
Pitt-Keihlev. may be going to 
Amsterdam if her luck (and 
that of Hastings) is in. 1 hear 
that the well-travelled Ms P- 
K. who recently married chess 
grandmaster James Plaskctt. 
has taken to entering 
competitions to aid her much- 
irumpeied fiscal worries. The 
Big Issue, ihe journal 
produced to aid the homeless, 
recently offered its readers 
the chance to win a trip to 
Amsterdam in return for 
naming their favourite Van 
Gogh painting. A postcard 
from Ms P-K duly arrived 
carrying her choice. “Skull 
with a cigarette". Lei's hope 
she wins and starts a series; 
poets win prizes. 



Fiona P-K: fiscals in a twist 


Chrissakes! 

On Friday, the New Christum 
Herald , a weekly newspaper 
for evangelical Christians, is 
to be launched, with a print 
run of 45,000, twice the 
circulation of its rivals. Its 
editor is one Russ Bravo, 
who sounds like be comes 
from the Cliff Richard 
school of hip but wholesome 
evangelicism. Mr Bravo, a 
former journalist with the 
Derby Evening Telegraph , is 
suitably gung-ho about his 
paper's prospects. 

“We’re going where the 
rubber hits the road as far 
as faith is concerned," he 
proclaims. It is good to know 
that modern evangelicals 
prefer the whiff of burning 
rubber to that of brimstone, 
but the first problem of the 
new paper is to get its 
handbrake off 

It has signed a deal with 
the Evangelical Alliance, an 
organisation that claims to 
represent a million 
Christians, to be the official 
sponsor of its 150th 
anniversary celebrations for 
an undisclosed sum. The 
celebrations started at the 
weekend with a jubilee at 
Wembley Arena, a week 
before the launch of the New 
Christian Herald. The 
launch, apparently, was 
unavoidably delayed by an 
unforeseen development. 
Christmas. 
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If you lose your Job or are made redun- 
dant, the (ast thing you need to worry 
about is your mortgage. With a General 
Accident Direct Mortgage Protection Plan, 
you won’t have to. 

These days relatively few people 
qualify for income support on a mortgage. 
The ones who do receive nothing for 
the first two months and then only 50% 
of their interest payments for the next 
four months. Even worse than that, if 
you took out your mortgage 


But its not all doom and gloom. 

At General Accident Direct we have 
a variety of Mortgage Protection Plans. 
With us the average mortgage holder 
has peace-of-mind for only £15 a month. 
Cover lasts a minimum of twelve months 
and most home owners are eligible; 
including the self-employed, part-time 
workers and fixed-term contract workers. 

To be eligible you must have been in 
continuous employment (at least 16 hours 
a week) for the last 6 months 


after the 1st October 1 995, you General Accident nd be between 18-50 years old. 
won’t receive a single penny in jh ^ rect For more information call us on 


support for the first nine months. 



the number below. 


PROTECT YOUR MORTGAGE 

FREEPHONE 0800 121 008 

Please quote ppessind and have your employer's name, address and postcode ready. 


tines open Monday to Friday 9 am -8pm, Saajrbay and Sunday 9am- 5pm 
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Moral tales in 
the schoolroom 


D r Nick Tate is worried about the 
nation’s morality, and in particular 
about how schools teach children about 
moral, spiritual and ethical matters. 
Good. Dr Tate is the chief school cur- 
riculum adviser to the Government, and 
it is his job to be concerned. And in a soci- 
ety which seems so fluid, and occasionally 
even dangerous, it seems more important 
than ever that schools should give young 
people a good grounding. Dr Tate's invit- 
ation to us all to participate in con- 
structing a list of values for schools to 
teach is thus welcome. 

Before taking up bis invitation, how- 
ever, it is necessary to point out some of 
the flaws in his own analysis. First, there 
are some holes in his critique of modem 
teaching. Most parents know that the 
majority of schools already place signif- 
icant emphasis on moral behaviour and 
citizenship. Nor is it at all clear why the 
current teaching of “self-esteem” should 
be in conflict (as he suggests it is) with 
the transmission of u traditional moral 
values". 

Second, the suggestion that society is 
somehow less moral today than once it 
was arises from a very narrow perception. 
It is certainly true' that most people 
(including young people) are far less 
deferential to the supposed immutability 
of old black and white precepts; they pre- 
fer to formulate more individual moral 
codes for themseh’es. Anyone who doubts 
that should watch a teen soap or pick up 
a youth magazine, and see how heavily 
they concentrate on moral issues; should 
I sleep with him? how should I treat my 
friends? 


It is true, however, that children need 
adult guidance on developing their own 
moral understanding, and that schools are 
having a tough time deciding how to lead. 
It must indeed be hard to about the 
drawbacks of single parenting or the 
responsibilities of fatherhood to a class 
full of children who never see their dads. 
For such children, the teatiling of “self- 
esteem" may have a great value. But the 
report that trainee teachers are so con- 
fused about sexism and racism that they 
are unwilling to teach any valaes at all is 
worrying. And. as Dr Thte says, boorish 
behaviour by parents, or irresponsible 
reactions towards the disciplining of their 
children, undermine teachers' efforts. 

But the moral climate in schools is not 
going to be improved by a “return” io tra- 
ditional moral values; nor is it necessar- 
ily going to improve children's ethical out- 
look. Moral absolutism will do little more 
than discredit Its teachers in the minds of 
young people far too sophisticated to 
swallow simplifications of subjects such as 
sexuality and marriage. The era of chil- 
dren chanting their catechisms and com- 
mandments by rote is lost for ever, and 
should not be lamented. 

All we really need is for teachers and 
parents to import, by word and by 
example, lessons in good citizenship that 
emphasise the responsibility we each 
bear for one another (from not Utter- 
ing to blood donation). Children read- 
ily understand the ancient core dictum 
of all civilised societies - do as you 
would be done by. But there are times 
when we might all go back to school for 
that one. 


Why Arthur should 
have waited 


A rthur Scargfli has decided that he 
irVdoes not warn to hold a stake in Tony 
Blair’s New Labour. With a quiet dignity 
not always associated with him, he has 
walked away from a party that he believes 
has embraced capitalism and plans to set 
up a truly socialist alternative in the 
spring. Already, left-wingers from all 
over Britain are queuing up not to join 
him. 

For most of Labour's hierarchy - and 
many ordinary party' members - the 
Scargillite defection is straightforward 
good news. His opposition to Labour can 
now be used to emphasise the party’s 
transformation into the natural new party 
of government And all without pain, since 
those who go with him will be few, unin- 
fluentiai and unmissed. The history of the 
non-Labour left in Britain is, after all. one 
of division, defeat and marginalisation. 

Such an outcome may be good for Mr 
Blair and his colleagues, but it is not nec- 
essarily great for democracy. Arguably, 
the creatioa of a post-Tbatcherite neo- 
consensus, with all main parties commit- 
ted to low inflation, low taxation, good 
public provision and pragmatism in 
Europe, leaves a vast amount of vacated 
political space on both the left and right. 

But the present first-past-the-post vot- 
ing system makes even the smallest par- 
liamentary representation for such parties 
practically impossible. Even the millions 
of votes for the Liberal Democrats at the 
last election gained them only a score of 
seats. The Greens in Germany, an impor- 
tant political force in that country for 
nearly 20 years, would probably never 
have elected a single MP under West- 
minster rules. 

Little wonder, then, that different ten- 


dencies shoehorn themselves into “broad 
church" parties, competing internally for 
influence. Mostly these are groups of like- 
minded people with overlapping views 
and shifting allegiances. But sometimes 
their agendas are completely incompati- 
ble {as is the case with today’s Tbiy Euro- 
sceptics and federalists). When this hap- 
pens, parties can be convulsed by the 
attempt to resolve issues that, rightly, 
should be the province of the electorate. 
In the end, voters do not always get to 
make the choice over Europe or (to pick 
an example for the future) over the size 
of the welfare state, because all parties 
have made a similar decision about their 
policies. 

Presumably, this is one reason why Mr 
Scargjll has always been a firm supporter 
of electoral reform, seeing it as a neces- 
sary condition for the success of a gen- 
uinely socialist party. With a more pro- 
portional system, we could well see a 
centre-left party (Labour and Lib Dem), 
a centre-right one (Major, Howard. Hes- 
eltine and Shephard), one on the left (Liv- 
ingstone, Abbott, Skinner) and, on the 
opposite end of the spectrum, the Por- 
tiilistas. Perhaps some Greens would be 
in there, too. 

But Mr Scargili. appalled by what he 
sees as the irreversible betrayal of all he 
holds dear, has not felt able to wait until 
after the election of a Labour government 
and the redemption of Mr Blair’s promise 
to hold a referendum on electoral reform. 
He wants to be in a position to oppose 
Prime Minister Blair from day one of the 
new era. If there are stakes around, Mr 
Scargili will want to do the driving. And 
this shows impatience, rather than judge- 
menL He is doomed to fail. 
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Newbury alternatives ignored 


Mitterrand; a man of political courage and faith 


From Mr David Lowe 
Sir I was surprised to read such 
a misleading interpretation of 
recent French political events as 
described by John Laughland 
(“Mitterrand’s deadly legacy'". 
1 1 January). 

The French nation has 
mourned Francois Mitterrand's 
passing and many beyond the 
frontiers of France have paid tri- 
bute to his great contribution to 
European co-operation, to the 
promotion of equality, to his at- 
tacks on racism and nationalism: 
Nationalism, e'est la guerreF 

His personal political trajec- 
tory towards the left in French 
politics, from a comfortable bour- 
geois rural childhood and ado- 
lescence. the impact of Nazi 
occupation and his own period in 
captivity and then as one of the 
leaders of the French resistance 
who dared to oppose de Gaulle, 
his ministerial responsibilities in 
the Fourth Republic alongside 
Pierre Mendes-France and oth- 
ers, formed a complex personal- 
ity. In spite of this, and probably 
because of this, he became one of 
the few European politicians or 
political leadens to have devel- 
oped a dear strategic vision of his 
country’s role in Europe, and 
Europe’s role in global politics. 

He continued to inspire 


French youth and his election in 
1988 to a second term of office 
owed much to the support he 
earned among the younger 
French electorate. He himself 
admitted that his great regret was 
not to have achieved more in the 
fight against unemployment, par- 
ticularly among the young. 

To accuse Mitterrand of dicta- 
torial and centralising tendencies, 
as Mr Laughland does, is ridicu- 
lous. Who was responsible for the 
greatest decentralisation of 
French political decision-mak- 
ing since the Napoleonic era? 
The empowerment of local and 
regional authorities was among 
his earliest constitutional re- 
forms; his respect for the elect- 
orate’s choice following the left's 
defeat in 19S8 and 1993, and his 
management of the cohabitation 
period under the premiership of 
Chirac and Bahadur, consoli- 
dated French political institu- 
tions; the Maastricht referen- 
dum giving the people their 
chance to decide on France's 
future in Europe, though a great 
political risk, demonstrated both 
his own political courage and his 
faith in the French people. 

Yours faithfully. 

David Lowe 
Brussels 
11 January 


From Professor Peier Morris 
Sir; John Laughland has been 
denouncing Francois Mitterrand 
for a number of years now. He 
should, however*, know better 
than to suggest that Mitterrand 
inaugurated the practice whereby 
the president gets rid of the 
prime minister in order to protect 
his own authority. 

De Ganiie did this in 1968 
and so did Pompidou in 1972. It 
is also the case that in 1986, and 
again in 1993, Mitterrand res- 
ponded to the election of a hos- 
tile majority in the National 
Assembly by appointing a gov- 
ernment of his political oppon 
ents and allowing it to govern 
What became known as “cohab- 
itation" demonstrated not only 
the flexibility of the Fifth 
Republic's constitutional rules 
but also Mitterrand's recogni- 
tion that the president does not 
possess a monopoly of democ- 
ratic representativeness. 

A touch of intellectual seren- 
ity might have reminded Mr 
Laughland of these points. 
Yours faithfully. 

Peter Morris 
Department of Languages 
and European Studies 
Aston University 
Birmingham 
11 January 


Turkey must talk to the Kurds 


From Mr Mizgm Sen 
Sir. “Turkish democrat" Sin an 
Akin a] (Letters, 9 January) crit- 
icises the call by Tony Bean ei al 
for a positive response from the 
next Turkish government to the 
Kurdistan Workers Party’s (PKK) 
ceasefire. This can only mean that 
Mr Akinai favours a military 
solution to the conflict in Kurd- 
istan. The fact that the Turkish 
state has answered the Kurdish 
question by armed force, and 
still failed to eradicate Kurdish 
identity, shows the bankruptcy of 
this policy. 

It is not Turkey's “sectarian 
society" but the official Kemalist 
ideology of a unitary, monolin- 
gual Turkish nationalist state that 
has led to repression in Kurdis- 
tan and ihe undermining of 


democracy in Turkey. Mr Akinai 
says it would be ‘"unrealistic to 
expect [the PKK] to engage in a 
democratic dialogue", yet this is 
exactly what has been offered by 
the ceasefire. 

Mr O cal an, the PKK chair, has 
said be wishes to see the Turkish 
government, if it will not talk with 
him, negotiating with other rep- 
resentatives of the Kurdish peo- 
ple who cannot, in any way, be 
stigmatised as “terrorists". 

lorry Benn is quite right There 
can be no democracy in Turkey 
until there is a just political solu- 
tion to the Kurdish question. 
Yours faithfully, 

MtzGiN Sen 
C b-ordinalor 

Kurdistan Information Centre 
London, EC1 


The Lady’s not for remembering 


I am delighted to say that while 
she was in London I managed to 
persuade Baroness Thatcher to 
come imo the office and tackle 
some of the many problems and 
inquiries that the readers have 
wanted her to answer. It is not 
often that Margaret Thatcher 
agrees to descend from Olympus, 
as it were, and we ace very grate- 
ful that she deigned to accept the 
very substantial fee that she 
demanded for the service. All 
yours, Maggie! 

h has often been pointed out that 
your entry in Who's Who' makes no 
reference to your mother, only to your 
father. As everyone wiles their own 
autobiography in 'Who's Who', this 
must mean Urn you have deliberately 
omitted any mention of your mother. 
Would you care to enlighten readers 
of the 4 Independent ' as to why this is? 
Did you not in fact have a mother ? 
Did you appear to your father by \ir- 
gin birth? 

Baroness Thatcher writes: As 
far as 1 can remember, I had no 
mother. This does not mean that I 
did not have a mother - rationally, 
I must have been the offspring of 
someone - only that I do not actu- 
ally remember having one. When I 



MILES KINGTON 


conjure up a visual picture of life 
at home, I can only remember men 

- apart, that is, from me. 

Above all, I can remember my 
father, the Alderman, of whom I 
have a distinct and very strong 
visual image as he bent forward lis- 
tening to me, as I told him how the 
family unit should be run - advice, 
1 am glad ro say, that he always lis- 
tened to. 

Whether my mother was present 
on those occasions it is bard for me 
to say. If she was, she was not there 
strongly enough for me to remem- 
ber her. If she was not, then per- 
haps she was not one of us. 

After you left your family unit in 
Grantham, did you keep in close 
contact with your parents, or. per- 
haps , parent? 

Baroness Thatcher writes: When 


1 finally left Grantham to go to uni- 
versity and then be called to the 
Bar, I was often asked back to 
Grantham to give an annual lecture 
on the state of the family, which I 
always did gladly if i could fit it into 
my buty calendar. But of course 
when one has left a post of author- 
ity, the people left behind some- 
times tend to ignore basic princi- 
ples and let things go a bit 
Are you referring to your father 
there? Or to your mother? Or to John 
Major? Or ... 

Baroness Thatcher writes: If you 
cannot decide which question you 
want to ask, perhaps we could have 
another questioner. 

In Who's Who', you give as your 
recreations “music and reading". 
What instrument do you play? 

Baroness Thatcher writes: Who 
ever gave you die idea that I played 
an instrument? 

Well you said you were interested in 
music ... 

Baroness Thatcher writes; I 
haven’t got time to play the stuff, 
fool! If I said I were interested in 
books, would that mean I had writ- 
ten any? 

But you have written books 7 

Baroness Thatcher writes: Have 
1? Oh. yes, my years in Downing 


Street and all that. Well. 1 did not 
strictly write all those myself. I sim- 
ply haven’t got the time to bother 
myself with the day-to-day details 
of operations. I am more interested 
in the broad sweep, the master 
strategy, the big outline, the under- 
lying principles. I am a conductor, 
not an orchestral player. 

You mean, you WERE a conductor. 
You no longer have an orchestra. 

Baroness Thatcher writes: On 
the contrary. I have an orchestra in 
every country. 1 am a guest con- 
ductor. I fly in, tell people how to 
run their country and fly out again. 
Do you get paid in cash ? 

Baroness Thatcher writes: I get 
paid. How, is my business. 

Do they take any notice of how you 
tell them to run their country? Do 
they follow your advice? 

Baroness Thatcher writes: I have 
no idea. 1 do not stay around long 
enough to find out. I have a ' 
crowded schedule. 

You mean, you take the money and 
run? 

Baroness Thatcher writes: Next 
question, pleasel 

Here is some money. Would you go 
away and not come back, please? 

Baroness Thatcher writes: 
Certainly. 


You are a road hog, 
I’m a careful driver 

From Mr Kevin Mason 
Sir Asa coach driver. I watch the 
debate on motorway driving with 
interest The car driver who sits 
in the middle lane doing 70mph 
is of no concern to me. as we are 
governed to a speed of 65mph. 
But Dennis Walker (Letters, 
January) should bear in mind that 
tbe outside lanes of a motorway 
are designated as overtaking 
lanes and not cruising lanes. 

The ignorant driver who sits in 
the middle lane doing 50-60mph 
is oblivious to any other traffic on 
the road. These people have a 
total disregard for any other road 
user and consider themselves 
persecuted if a coach comes up 
behind them and flashes its lights. 

Until there is a crackdown od 
these people, the experiment 
with coaches being confined to 
the inside and middle lanes mil 
not work. 

Yours faithfully, 

Kevin Mason 
Middlewicb, Cheshire 

From Mr PhiUip Hodson 
Sir. Because we are English, our 
motorways naturally divide along 
class lines. Tbe inside lane is for 
poorly motivated, rton-aspira- 
tiona) inferiors who are not going 
anywhere and do not care. Tbe 
second is for legalistic bourgeois 
plods who deught in imposing 
their rale of mediocrity on oth- 
ers. The fast lane is fora self-sel- 
ected clutch of upper class out- 
laws for whom getting ahead is 
survivaL If you want to change 
road behaviour, change the 
school system. 

Yours sincerely, 

Philip Hodson 
London, NW3 

From Mr D. M. Ashford 
Sir. What happens when one 
middle lane hog wants to over- 
take another one? 

Yours sincerely, 

D. M. Ashford 
Bristol 


Post letters to Letters to the 
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293 2056; e-mail: letters# 
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be edited for length and darity. 


From Mr Steve Greenwood 
Sir. Golin Read’s letter (11 Jan- 
uary) implies that the “noise pol- 
lution and disruption", which he 
rightly observes is caused by the 
traffic on the A34 through New- 
bury, might somehowbe relieved 
by budding the proposed bypass, 
lids is surprising in view of the 
widely known fact (hat the vast 
majority of that traffic is local and 
would not be displaced by the 
bypass. The bypass could only 
serve to remove a fraction of the 
current traffic while generating 
yet more traffic growth, thus 
worsening the situation. 

The Government has soldiered 
on with its flawed scheme seem- 
ingly oblivious to this knowledge, 
peddling the justification that the 
bypass was approved subject to 
democratic processes. The terms 
of reference of both public 
inquiries confined debate to a 
narrow range of options, primar- 
ily the route the bypass should 
take, so the question of whether 
a new road was actually needed, 
and what the alternatives to ft 
might be, was never addressed. 
Yours faithfully, 

Steve Greenwood 
Newbury, Berkshire 

From Mr Stephen Piowden 
Sir ftrter Agar's claim (letter, II 


January) that the Newbury 
bypass ‘'has satisfied the due 
processes of law and consult- 
ation" needs some qualification. 

The public inquiry was held in 
the late Eighties. U has nowbeen 
officially acknowledged that the 
methods of traffic forecasting in 
use at the time were incorrect in 
a way which could seriously exag- 
gerate the case for roadbuilding. 
The Highways Agency claims 
that it has reassessed the New- 
bury bypass - even though the 
committee set up to advise on 
new methods of forecasting has 
not yet reported - but refuses to 
publish its study. 

The inquiry did not consider 
means of tackling the problems 
other than roadbuikfing, but in 
recent months ministers have 
recognised the need for policies 
to make tbe best use of the roads 
we already have. In addition, the 
cost estimate submitted to the 
inquiry was too low. Last October, 
the Highways Agency sent Joan 
WaDey MP a Hst of all the road 
schemes completed in the preced- 
ing five years for which out-turn 
casts were avaflaNe. hi everyone 
of the 7$ schemes, tbe original cost 
estimate had been exceeded. 
Yours faithfully, 

Stephen Plowpen • 

London. NW 1 ■ 
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Tory attitudes 

From Mr Terry Bishop 
Sir. It is good to be reminded 
Hugh Dykes (letter, 6 January] 
that the majority of MPs, includ- 
ing lories, have a poritive altitude 
towards European Union mem- 
bership. Media coverage often 
suggests the opposite. 

However, Mr Dykes’s call for 
Labour Rarty support would have 
a greater resonance with many 
ordinary members, like myself, if 
it focused on a call to reform our 
constitutional and electoral struc- 
tures, rather than on a single 
issue such as rail privatisation. It 
is absurd that we are going into the 
next tater-Govemmental Con- 
ference and, possibly next year, 
into the creation of new regional 
tiers of government without any 
structured consideration of the 
impact on Westminster. ^ 

Pro-EU Tories in Harrow East 
may be happy with such a coura- 
geous champion as Mr Dykes; 
there are other constituencies 
burdened with a Tbiy of the “lit- 
tle creep” tendency, where the 


less certain in their vote. Some of 
the same problems occur on the 
Labour side, ftoportional repres- 
entation would allow a more sub- 
tle response tothe spectrum of 
opinion found in all three main, 
political parties. 

Yours faithfully, 

Terry Bishop 
London. WCI 


King Leopold ID 

From Ms Pamela Davis 
Sin John Onus (Letters, 10 Jan- 
uary) will be glad to know that 
there are some , people in this 
country Who have a conscience 
about the injustice done to King 
Leopold. 

The British Memorial Com- 
mittee for Eng Leopold HI of 
tbe Belgians, wfafch was founded 
in 1986, has awarded bursaries to 
two leading British schools in tbe 
late Eng’s memory and has also 
sponsored the planting of a num- 
ber of trees. ? - . ' 

The King ^ described by an 
American ambassador’ as “a 
noble man and a wry great Chris- 
tian gentleman, one of the great- 
est figures among European 
heads of state”. 

In 1953,, Cardinal Cento (for- 
merly Papal Nuncio in Brussels) 
spoke of the Eng as having set 
an example of a life “inspired by 
the highest ideals”.' - 

King Leopold made endless 
sacrifices for his people and bore . 
the many injustices he suffered 
with courage and dignity. It is to 
be hoped that, as the 
the true value of tbe 
of this remarkable man wfl] be 
fuHy understood. 

Yours faithfully, 

Pamela Davk . 

Secretary, British Memorial 
Committee For King Leopold EQ 
of the Belgians 
London, W13 


ie years pass, 
lire and work 


Stitch that would 
waken the dead 

From Mr Tim Craig 
Sir The recent revival of Daphne 
Banks from a mortuary reminded 
me of the following: 

On one of the ships I sailed as 
a cadet in the Merchant Navy in 
the early 1960s, there was a death 
on board off the West African 
coast As there were two doctors 
on the ship to sign the death cer- 
tificate and no refrigerated space, 
it was decided to “co mmi t the 
body to the deep”. 

TTie mate sent me down to 
assist the bo'sun to prepare and 
stitch up the corpse, as he said I 
would be unlikely io witness such 
an occurrence again. Tbe bo’sun, 
a North Sea Chinaman (ie. he 


hailed from the Orkney Isles), 
was in his sixties and had per- 
formed the task several times 
before. He was a deft hand with 
the palm [leather glove] and 
needle used to sew tbe heavy can- 
vas into a shroud around the 
body, and when he. came to the 
final stitches around the face he 
pushed the large '‘triangular- 
shaped needle right through die 
nose. I winced, and he looked up 
at me and said, “That’s foe law of 
the sea, the last stitch throu gh foe 
pose, if that don’t wake him up I 
know he's dead.” 

Apparently, ft was not uncom- 
mon for sailors or passengers to 
be nustakenlypronounced dead. 
This was the final test. 

Yours sincerely, * 

Tim Craig 
Hindfbrd, Shropshire 
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Will Europe ever be ready for the Euro? 

TTpj 1 JL t/ 

1 even the mighty Germany unable to meet the requirements for monetary union, plans for a single currency by 1999 seem doomed 


Iripaia, hope ^de^i^irf 1111 1 ‘° house of Euro .P e and linchpin of the ft was Mr Waigel who averted last 


~ em ^. arrassm ^ ir On1y°one 

SS&FEZ 

SratuJaUng themselves on having 
SnalJy chosen a name for thl 
planned single currency - the Euro 

I^£° n J! avin ? Set out in detail the 
process by which monetary union 
would start in January 1999 and be 
completed in 2002. 

For a moment, it seemed that this 
most politically driven of European 
projects could really begin on sched- 
ule despite concerns about the eco- 
nomic health of numerous would-be 
participants. In Madrid, few EU 
leaders wanted to be reminded of 
problems such as those in Ranee, 
where prolonged public-sector 
strikes and an anticipated slowdown 
in growth appeared to be under- 
mining the government’s chances of 
meeting the Maastricht treaty’s con- 
ditions on low budget deficits. 

Now, however, a new and poten- 
tially devastating obstacle to the 
Euro’s successful birth has arisen 
from a most unexpected quarter - 
Germany, the economic power- 


monetary union plan. Data pub- 
lished last week showed that the 
German economy had all but splut- 
tered to a hall, with growth of only 
1.9 per cent in 1995, unemployment 
up sharply last month from 93 to 9.9 
per cent rising bankruptcies and 
weak industrial orders. 

Worse still. Germany’s Finance 
Minister, Theo Waigel. who had 
spent the closing months of 1995 
arguing for stricter measures to 
ensure EU budgetary discipline after 
the Euro’s launch, was obliged to 
confess that Germany had failed last 
year to meet Maastricht’s stipulation 
that a country entering monetary 
union should have a budget deficit 
of no more than 3 per cent of Gross 
Domestic Product. Germany’s 1995 
deficit turned out to be 3.6 per cent, 
a figure that shocked German econ- ‘ 
o mists and provided scope for much 
Schadenfreude in the press of other 
EU countries. 

“Jesus Christ is dead, Karl Marx 

is dead, and even Germany isn’t feel- 
ing very well," the MU an newspaper 
Conicre della Sera wrole mockingly. 
A wicked but understandable gibe: 


year that Italy would fail to meet the 
grade for the single currency. 

Before assessing whether the 
Euro is still on course for its 1999 
launch, it is worth observing that no 
EU country in its senses should seek 
comfort from Germany’s troubles. A 
slowdown in the German economy 
means fewer imports from other EU 
states, and this translates into lower 
growth and higher unemployment 
across the whole of the EU. 

British opponents of the single 
currency should bear in mind that 
the most likely reason for delaying 
monetary union will be a recession 
or so-called “pause in growth” in the 
European economy that puls the 
Maastricht targets on low deficits 
and public debts beyond the reach 
of key countries such as France, 
Italy, Belgium and, it seems, even 
Germany. Yet Britain, with its opt- 
out from joining the single currency 
in 1999, would have no cause for joy, 
since any recession or slowdown in 
other EU states would hit British 
jobs and prosperity as well. 

That said it does seem increas- 
ingly strange for EU governments to 
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The choice of 1999 
was essentially 
political in nature 


be engaged in drastic budget-cutting 
and tax-raising measures at a time 
of low growth and stubbornly high 
unemployment - 1 1 per cent across 
the EU as a whole. Governments 
have been forced into this policy 
straitjacket for the sake of meeting 
fiscal targets for a year that was quite 
arbitrarily selected by negotiators 
meeting in a Dutch town in 1991. 

“One cannot conceive of mone- 
tary union with 11 per cent unem- 


ployment," Italy’s Prime Minister, 
Lamberto Dini, said last week. “This 
negative record must be corrected in 
a lasting way." 

The defence pul forward by the 
men of Maastricht is that they 
expected the European economy to 
be on the up in the late 1990s and 
so it would prove relatively easy for 
most countries to meet the treaty's 
conditions. However, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the choice 
of 1999 was essentially political in 
nature, designed to ensure that 
monetary union got under wav, 
come hell or high water, before the 
end of the century. 

EU leaders agreed in Madrid 
that they would decide in early 1998 
which countries have qualified for 
monetary union. Ominously, the 
only country that currently meets all 
Maastricht’s conditions in full is 
Luxembourg, which contains 0.1 
per cent of the EU’s population. 

During this year and 1997, there- 
fore, we can expect lo see a fever- 
ish scramble in most EU states to 
cap spending and cut public debts at 
just the time when the European 
economy needs a return to expan- 


sion. In France, where the conserv- 
ative government’s austerity mea- 
sures recently provoked the worst 
social unrest since 1968, it is quite 
likely that the government will have 
to impose more belt-tightening this 
year in order to meet Maastricht s 
deficit target. 

This can only put more downward 
pressure on French growth, delay a 
fell in unemployment and contribute 
to social tension. In the country 
where the Maastricht treaty was 
only narrowly approved in a 199- 
referendum, it is quite possible that 
public opinion will see fewer ana 
fewer merits in monetary union. 

However, all this need not mean 
the Euro is doomed. For one th ing, 
a little-noticed clause in Maastricht. 
Article 109j (4), could be inter- 
preted to let the EU choose a date 
other than January 1999 for launch- 
ing monetary union. 

Under this clause, the EU would 
have to pick another date by the end 
of 1997. Although many EU coun- 
tries still refuse to contemplate the 
possibility of postponing monetary 
union, Maastricht provides an escape 
route if governments want to use it. 


Another possibility is that the 
ELI will pul a favourable gloss on the 
fiscal performances of member- 
states keen to gel the Euro going. 
Maastricht says that countries can be 
deemed to have qualified for the sin- 
gle currency if their deficits and 
debts arc heading consistently 
towards, rather than actually meet- 
ing. the specified targets of 3 per 
cent and Ml per cent of GDP. 

Until recently. Mr Waigel was 
insisting Germany would forbid 
any laxity in interpreting this sec- 
tion of Maastricht, but Germany’s 
surprisingly high 1995 deficit has 
undermined his ease. Conversely, 
it has helped countries such as 
France and Belgium which may 
struggle to reach the Maastricht 
deficit and debt levels in time but 
which can argue that they arc on 
the right path. 

Paradoxically. Germany’s eco- 
nomic difficulties may therefore 
make it more likely that the Euro 
starts on schedule. Postponement of 
monetary union for a few years is 
certainly a strong possibility', but it 
is too early yet to rule out a launch 
as planned in 1999. 


IfouVe nothing to gain but your chains 


Here’s an idea, Mr Howard Instead of locking up criminals in 
expensive prisons, why not shackle them to the nearest lamppost? 



NIALL FERGUSON 


T here are some people - I 
would guess around 100 
per cent of the readers of this 
newspaper and all their friends 
and relatives - who are deeply 
shocked by the notion of 
women giving birth in shackles. 
Indeed, by attempting to 
defend the policy of chaining 
pregnant prisoners like dogs, 
Ann Widdicombe last week 
pulled off a remarkable feat: 
she made herself even more 
unpopular than Michael 
PoniUo. 

I admit even I was momen- 
tarily appalled -- mainly at the 
sheer incompetence of those 
responsible for this public 
relations fiasco. Yes. people 
escape from the slammer - 
they always will. .After all. if 
men could escape from 
Devil’s Island. .Alcatraz and 
Cciditz. then there is no such 
thing as an escape-proof nick. 
But "the Home Office has 
never really recovered from 
the great escapes from White- 
moor and Parkburst. I don't 
know where Michael Howard 
has been since the shackles 
story blew up (something of a 
great escape on his part), but 
his fingerprints are all over 
this. It’s the perfect Conser- 
vative conference gag; "Now 
that's what I call hard 
labour!” 

Obviously, it is absurd to 
handcuff a woman who is giv- 
ing birth: here 1 am in agree- 
ment with Independent readers. 
Even one who thfrks she might 
be going into labour is unlikely 
to do a runner. The Home 
Office line is that 20 female 
prisoners have escaped from 
hospitals in the last five years. 
But only one of them was preg- 
nant. It seems quhe incredible 
that her foolhardy’ escapade - 


she jumped from a first-floor 
window -should have been the 
basis for a policy as unpalatable 
as this. 

Nevertheless, to react with 
mere righteous indignation is 
ingenuous. For there is no 
denying that there is a certain 
logic (albeit somewhat Swiftian 
logic) to the reintroduction of 
the shackle - even, dare I say 
it. for mothers-to-be. 

Our society’s system of crim- 
inal justice relies heavily on 
imprisonment - too heavily, in 
my view. A lot of us are, have 
been or will be behind bars at 
some point in our lives. Though 
it is sbll short of its 1 9SS peak, 
the prison population is high at 
around 50.000, or 0.15 per cent 
of the adult population - the 
second highest in the Euro- 
pean Union. 

And this despite the fact 
that less than 30 per cent of 
crimes are ever •‘cleared up”: 
despite the fact that a rising 
proportion of offenders never 
even make it into court: and 
despite the fact that less than 15 
per cent of those convicted 
actually receive custodial sen- 
tences. If we sent as many of 
those convicted to prison as we 
did in 1900, the prison popula- 
tion would be four times larger! 

Who are today’s cons? Nol 
on the whole, the serial killers 
and rapists whose crimes make 
the front pages. In fact, the 


majority of prisoners have 
committed crimes against 
property’ or involving drugs - 
less than a third are in for 
crimes against the person. And 
most prisoners are serving 
sentences of less than four 
years. In this respect, the 
women in the shackles were 
typical. Sue Edwards (hand- 
cuffed throughout the birth of 
her baby' girl) was serving three 
years for burglary. Annette 
Walker (shackled for 10 out of 
the 12 hours she was in labour) 
was jailed for four years after 
snatching a handbag containing 
£5.100 - far from her first 
offence. Kathleen MacKav 
(chained for 24 hours a day in 
hospital when 22 weeks preg- 
nant) was jailed for shoplifting. 

In only two respects are they 
untypical, the fact that they 
are women, who are still a tiny 
minority (around 10 per cent ) 
of prisoners: and the fact that 
they were pregnant. 

Locking up*the likes of Sue. 
.Annette and Kathleen costs 
money. Contrary to popular 
belief, the Tories have not 
starved the Prison Service of 
cash: on the contrary, expen- 
diture on prisons has roughly 
trebled since 19S2. and the 
ratio of inmates per prison 
officer has been halved. And 
yet the impression is 
inescapable that the prison sys- 
tem is not delivering (apart 



Stocks: a neat alternative to shackles? 


from a few babies, that is) 
Crime - or rather public anxi- 
ety about it - shows no real sign 
of abating, rates of re-offend- 
ing by those released from 
prison are depressingly high. 

Which is why the policy of 
shackles - at first sight so 
repugnant - is in fact an 
unrecognised stroke of genius. 
The only real mistake the 
Home Office has made has 
been to use shackles so spar- 
ingly - as a mere extension to 
imprisonment for those (such 
as pregnant women) who 
temporarily have to be let out 
of their cells, instead of as a 
complete alternative to 
incarceration. 

This is my modest proposal 
(I leave the think-tank policy 
wonks to work out the 
details). Stop building new 
prisons; in fact start demol- 
ishing them. Instead of lock- 
ing up convicted criminals in 
expensive asylums where they 
merely teach one another 
even worse habits, simply 
shackle them. 

It does not matter where. As 
the recent cases of manacled 
mothers show, shackles can 
be worn whatever the individ- 
ual happens to be doing. And 
that is just the beauty of my 
proposal. Criminals will be 
able to lead virtually normal 
lives after they have been sen- 
tenced. They will merely have 
to endure the stigma and dis- 
comfort of doing everything - 
signing on. doing the shopping, 
betting on the horses, going 
down the pub - in shackles. 

I emphasise particularly the 
stigma which attaches to wear- 
ing a chain, even without a 
large black metal ball attached. 
Annette Walker's letter pub- 
lished in Lhe Guardian last 
week made this adundantly 
clear. "I was in pain, embar- 
rassed. crying ... I wouldn't 
want (mv children) to see what 
I am having to go through as 
they couldn't or wouldn't 
understand or believe this is 
happening to a human being 
who has never hurt anyone in 
her life physically. 1 hid 
UDder the sheet sobbing. ... 



Kathleen Mac Kay, a jailed shoplifter, chained to bed in hospital for 24 hours a day when she was 22 weeks pregnant 


The shame I felt in these 
chains ... I just wanted to die. 
... It is so wrong, I have never 
been a burden lo social 
services ..." 

Well, no. Annette you didn't 
hurt anyone physically. You 
robbed them. Which is why 
you weren’t a burden on the 
social services but a burden on 
the Prison Service. The fact 
that something finally made 
you feel shame - which implic- 
itly you don’t feel about being 
in prison - is really rather 
impressive. 

The more I think about this 
idea, the more I like it. Shack- 
les, after all, are inexpensive 
compared with prison cells. 
And there is no particular 
need for people to be shack- 


led lo prison officers, who 
cannot be expected to spend 
12 hours at a stretch in the 
delivery suite eveiy time a 
convict takes it into her head 
to give birth. No, lampposts 
will do for minor offenders. 
Perhaps we might even con- 
sider some purpose-built 
stocks, appropriately located 
in town centres. 

Are you reading this, Mr 
Howard? Arc you following 
my train of thought ? Because 
I’m offering you two election- 
winning slogans for the price of 
one. you know. “That’s the 
sound of the mums - working 
on the chain gang." And: “Bur- 
glars of Britain, unite. You have 
nothing to gain but your 
chains.” 


It’s timp. for Scotland to turn the clocks forward 

The proposed British Time Bill will improve the quality of life for most Scots, says Brian Wilson 


A s I write, dusk is falling. It is 
bleak, miserable and 4pm. The 
idea that because I am Scottish 1 have 
x?me unique gloomy attachment to 
this unnecessary slate of affairs is rois- 
nuided and now* is the time to say so. 
Our Preshwerian nation, in which 
spiritual darkness is often bemoaned, 
should rise up and say; Let there be 
light." This Friday, MPs wfl! have the 
opportunity to do so during the sec- 
ond reading of John BuiterfUTs British 
Time (Extra Daylight) BflJ. 

We all have sympathy with Shetland 
crofters and it is true that thos e o f 
them who attend to their agricultural 
duties in the mornings would spend an 
hour more of their pre-breakfast tune 
in darkness on (according to the pro- 
change lobby) 40 days of the year. This 
is regrettable, though not more so 
than for their counterparts in north- 
ern Sweden, who survive happily on 
European time. 

However- it should be remembered 
that Lerwick is more distant from the 
central belt of Scotland than s Lrmatn. 
There is. therefore. 3 balance of con- 
sideration within Scotland as elsewhere. 

A columnist in the Stornoway Gaz- 
ette, nol exactly a publication of the 
effete South, recently commented on 


the heart-rending account which some- 
one in Oban persuasively offered to 
Today listeners about how he was suf- 
fering darkness while people in the 
South, even without change, were 
enjoying daylight- The 'writer found this 
difficult to understand since he. 100- 
odd miles farther north, was at that 
moment watching dawn breaking. 
Beware the orer-egging of the pudding 

Michael Forsyth, the Secretary of 
State for Scotland, should certainty' 
have done so before jumping in so 
prematurely to denounce the Butter- 
fill B0I. Apart from his allegiance to 
the fanners' lobby. Forsyth was pre- 
sumably motivated by a desire not to 
be outbid by the Nationalists, for 
whom any proposal which emanates 
from Bournemouth must by definition 
be tainted with anti -Scottish prejudice. 

Forsvth’s determination not so be 
left behind in the rash for the fcar.d- 

wagDS raced the stakes and could pos- 
sibtv condemn the Bill lo an early 
death- His ability to stop its progress 
became a litmus test of his ewn influ- 
ence and standing. IJf he fails, ridicule 
will descend upon him. 

It would love been a foi better if 
Forsyth had taken account of the deer 
divzsfco which ex&s within Scotland 


and had done his bit to prevent this 
becoming an artificial Scotland-v- 
Engiand encounter. 

After ButterfilTs intention was 
declared. I wrote an article in my own 
local newspaper. If one was to believe 
some of the more hysterical opponents 
of change. I should have expected a 
deluge of hostile letters and demon- 
strations in support of evening darfc- 

There will be more time 
all year round to enjoy 
the pleasures of daylight 


ness. In fact. I have not had a single 
critical letter. MPs' mail-bags are much 
smaller than boasted of. but if an MP 
has caused offence then he certainly 
hears about it from his constituents. 

.Among the Scottish organisations 
supporting change are the .Association 
of Police Officers (Scotland); the Royal 
Society' for the Prevention of .Accidents 
(Scotland): the Scottish Sports Coun- 
cil : the Scottish Chamber of Com- 
merce. and the National Playing Fields 
.Association of Scotland. Not a bad 


line-up! Fortunately, some Scottish 
Labour and Liberal MPS take a more 
measured view than Forsyth and will 
be giving the Bill a fair hearing. 

My reasons for favouring change are 
straightforward. First, I respect the evi- 
dence that it is likely to lead to fewer 
accidents, particularly those involving 
chfldrereThisisunprwableonewayor 
another until genuinely comparable fig- 
ures can be obtained, and we cannot 
have these without at least an experi- 
ment. The Transport Research Labo- 
ratory believes the change would be 
likely to lead to 60 fewer deaths and 
serious injuries and 270 fewer slight 
injuries a year on Scottish roads, tak- 
ing account of travel patterns and the 
fact that more accidents occur in the 
afternoon than the morning. 

I am ware of such precise hypo- 
thetical statistics, but the general point 
surely cannot be dismissed lightly, as 
Forsyth has sought to do. 

Most of the other arguments can- 
cel themselves out. Yes, I am sympa- 
thetic io postmen faring increased 
risks of attacks through working in the 
dark. Bui, equally, I am concerned for 
women who are vulnerable to attacks 
as they make their way home from 
work in the earh' evening. 


All these points can be evaluated 
only once the change is made. Parlia- 
ment could then change back again, if 
it so wished. What is incontrovertible, 
in Scotland as in the rest of Britain, is 
that there would be more time all year 
round for people to enjoy the plea- 
sures of daylight. The ScotNal jibe that 
this is all to serve the interests of “the 
South of England leisure industry” is 
paranoia at its most absurd. Do we not 
also have a leisure industry in Scot- 
land? And do we not have a popula- 
tion that wants and needs more 
leisure? Arc our noses to be cut off to 
spite the faces of “the English'"? 

Forsyth’s colleagues in the Cabinet 
should tell him lo hop off and support 
a genuinely free vote in the House of 
Commons. If the Bill survives on Fri- 
day. 1 am going to take democracy one 
stage farther and allow my con- 
stituents to influence how 1 vote by 
conducting a ballot through ray local 
press. Perhaps if every Scottish MP 
did the same, the polarised position 
which the Tories and the Nationalists 
have decided is expedient would seem 
even mare fallible. 

The writer is Labour MP for Cimnir. g- 
hamc North. 
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Alliance and Leicester likely to float soon 


DIANE COYLE 


Allian ce and Leicester Building 
Society will give free shares to 
all its members when it floats on 
the stodanarket - a move likely 
to be announced shortly. Unlike 
Woolwich, which last week an- 
nounced its decision to convert 
to a bank. Alliance would not 
bar "carpetbaggers” who had 
only recently opened accounts 
from cashing in on the windfalL 
Alliance denied a weekend 
report that it had set a firm dale 
of 1 February for its flotation. 
A spokeswoman said this was 


speculation: "It is something 
that we are looking hard at but 
a decision has not been made." 

She confirmed that if the 
decision was made to join the 
stnckraarkeL there was unlike- 
ly to be a cut-off date on oiem- 
be rehip accounts opened before 
the formal announcement “Wfe 


would not be in the same posi- 
tion as Woolwich,” she sard. 


The building society sector 


has been plagued by the wave 
of "hot money" inflows as in- 


vestors uy to take advantage of 
conve reion and flotation, plans 
by opening numerous accounts 


with small balances. Woolwich 
raised its minimum required 
balance to £500 last summer. 

Woolwich members will re- 
ceive shares worth between 
£750 and £1000 when it floats 
late next year, but 35,000 mem- 
bers who opened accounts af- 
ter 31 December are not 
eligible for the give-away. 

Alliance took action before 
Christmas to stew the flood of 
speculative money into new ac- 
counts by raising its minimu m 
required balance to £5,000, and 
replacing its instant access 
account with a deposit account 


for new investors. Along with 
Nationwide, Alliance has been 


one of the building societies 
most widely-tipped to aban- 


don its mutual status and be- 
come a bank listed on the 
Stockmarket. Alliance there- 
fore feels it has taken enough 
action in the past to keep new 
inflows under control. 

Alliance investors will re- 
ceive some £85 0-worth of 
shares on its conversion to a 
bank. The float would value it 
at nearly £3bn. 

If it goes ahead with the 
plans next month, the society 


would aim to put the vote to 
mem here as quickly as possible, 
with a view to making the switch 
to bank status by early 1997. 
This would be al about the same 
time as Halifax, which recent- 
ly merged with Leeds Perma- 
nent, but before Woolwich. 

Alliance and Leicester al- 
ready has a banking licence for 
its Girobank subsidiary, bought 
from the public sector in 1990. 
This would speed up the con- 
version process. The building 
society is being advised by 
investment bank JP Morgan. 

Alliance's 1995 pre-tax profits 


are expected to be £340m, of 
which Girobank and other sub- 
sidiary divisions account for 
two-fiJPths. 

Nationwide is believed to 
have backed away from the 
option of converting to a bank, 
while Bradford & Bingley and 
Bristol & West recently re- 
peated their continued com- 
mitment to mutual status. 
Analysts believe that a number 
of smaller societies face the pos- 
sibility of takeovers. 

When Woolwich announced 
its decision last week, chief 
executive. Peter Robinson, ex- 


plained the rationale: Pwer 

fill forces for change arc 
producing an intensity of com- 

IfflEMSSS 

into well-defined groups of 

large and niche players. 1 ne 
Woolwich is not a niche player 
and has no intention of allow- 
ing itself to be overtaken by 

^Mowing Abbey National's 
conversion to bank status, Hal- 
ifax has announced similar 
plans .while Cheltenham & 
Gloucester has been taken over 
by Lloyds Bank. 


£8bn debts: Governments accused of ‘massive non-delivery of promises' on revenue from railway services 


Eurotunnel turns 
up the heat in 
latest crisis talks 


DAVID HELUER 


Sir Alastair Morton, co-chair- 
man of the troubled Channel- 
tunnel operator Eurotunnel, 
is set to intensify his campaign 
this week to press the UK 
Government into helping him 
secure a refinancing of the 
company's £8bn of loans. 

He wants ihe Government to 
join him and the group's 
bankers al the negotiating table 
m talks on how to help the com- 
pany over its latest crisis. 

One day last week, rumours 
that the troubled company 
could be about to be declared 
insolvent sparked a substantial 
fall in the company’s share 
price. 

Sir Alastair and the compa- 
ny’s other co-chairman. Patrick 
Ponsolle, are set to write this 
week to their respective trans- 
port and finance ministers, 
asking them to renegotiate 
Eurotunnel's contracts with 
the two countries. 

"It’s clear that pain is going 
to have to be endured by the 
group’s banks and its share- 
holders. We believe that the 
government should be taking an 
equal share of the pain, given 
the assurances it gave right at 
the start of the project." a 
source close to the company 
said yesterday. 

Sir Alastair and Mr Pon- 
solle believe their case for get- 
ting the UK Government to sit 
at the negotiating table de- 
pends on promises made by the 
British Government at ihe out- 
set of the project, backed by a 


letter sent to the group's main 
Japanese bank backers shortly 
after the contractors, TML. 
had been awarded the tender 
to build the tunnel in 1986. 

The Thatcher letter is said to 
have contained a series of as- 
surances and promises to the 
Japanese bankers which the Eu- 
rotunnel co-chairmen believe 
have not been kept to. 

Although there was not an 
unambiguous guarantee of a 
government bail-out if the pro- 
ject went awiy, many of the 
Japanese bankers are believed 
to have interpreted the Thatch- 
er missive as a letter of comfort. 

Eurotunnel believes the 
British Government has ful- 
filled fewer of its promises 
than its French counterpart. But 
the French covemmeot will be 
approached loo. 

"We are planning to ask the 
two governments to renegoti- 
ate and discuss how they will 
make up for the massive’ non- 
delivery of promises given by 
them in respect of income that 
would flow from the half of the 
tunnel capacity that they de- 
manded in return for the tun- 
nel concession when it was 
first granted” Sir Alastair said 
over the weekend. 

Eurotunnel has three com- 
plaints. These cover the gov- 
ernments' rail-traffic forecasts, 
the implications for the tunnel 
of British Rail’s fragmentation 
in the run-up to privatisation 
and the extension of duty-free 
sales on the cross-channel fer- 
ries. One possibility is that Eu- 
rotunnel may demand an 


increase in the £200m-a-year 
minimum payment from the 
British, French and Belgian 
railways for the capacity which 
they demanded when the com- 
pany was originally granted 
the concession. 

Eurotunnel may also ask for 
an extension of the tunnel's 65- 
year concession, which would 
give its backers extra comfort 
should they decide to put up 
new money. 

Eurotunnel suspended in- 
terest payments on its junior 
debt in September last year and 
since then it has been desper- 
ately trying to negotiate a fi- 
nancial restructuring with its 
bankers. 

One likely option now being 
considered is a debt-for-equi- 
ty swap which may see the 
banks ending up owning more 
than 50 per cent of the group’s 
equity as well as its debt. 

In one scenario -detailed in 
banking documents distributed 
to the company’s hackers in 
September - the banks, as- 
suming shuttle revenues only 10 
per cent lower than indepen- 
dent forecasters, would not 
envisage getting their money 
back and accrued interest on 
the project until 2052. 

The banks leading the dis- 
cussions over the restructuring 
are National Westminster, Ihe 
Midland, Credit Lyonnais and 
Banque Naiionale de Paris. 

The banks are also being 
independently advised by 
Coopers and Lybrand, who 
have a team that specialises in 
financial restructurings. 



Watchdogs in new pension row 


Nfccrcurn 


A furious aw has broken out 
between the Consumers' Asso- 
ciation and a leading financial 
services regulator over a deal 
which risks leaving tens of thou- 
sands of victims of the pension 
transfer scandal without com- 
pensation. 

The consumer watchdog has 
accused the regulator, the Per- 
sonal Investment Authority, of 
watering down its instructions 
to financial advisers involved in 
the mis-selling of personal pen- 
sions. 

The row, over letters advis- 
ers must send out to clients who 
might have been given bad ad- 
vice, will drag in Treasury min- 
isters. Thcv have backed the 


new agreement, announced on 
Friday, between the regulator 
and specialist insurers. 

Professional indemnity in- 
surers. who will foot most of the 
compensation bill for pensions 


mis-selling. have waged a bitter 
campaign against the original 


form of the letters because they 
stated that victims had a right 
of redress. 

The insurers' opposition 
sparked a mass boycott by 
financial achisers of the pen- 
sions review first ordered by the 
regulator nine months ago. Af- 
ter months of talks, the PLA 
gave way to insurers last week. 
and removed any reference to 
compensation from the letters. 

The Consumers' Association 
yesterday attacked the deal as 


a dimbdoun that would lead to 
far fewer victims having their 
cases reviewed to see if they are 
entitled to any compensation. 

Philip Telford, a senior re- 
searcher in the CA's money 
policy group, said: "We are 
keen to see any blockage 
cleared so that the review can 
be carried out. But we would 
also be very disappointed at any 
weafcerang’of the original review- 
letter, The reality is that many 
people do not respond to these 
ietters even when prompled. 
Takins away the pan about 
compensation removes an in- 
centive for them to do so." 

He. added: "One must also 
ask why it is that the PLA has 
changed what must dearly have 
been its preferred letter.'lf the 


wording was right in the first in- 
stance. why is it not so now? 
There seems no doubt that [the 
PIA] backed down under the in- 
structions of the insurers.” 

The PIA claimed its change 
of mind broke the logjam pre- 
venting hundreds of thousands 
of urgent cases from being re- 
viewed. Joe palmer, PIA chair- 
man. said: “I am very pleased 
that constructive discussions 
with a number of leading in- 
surers will enable the review- 
process to go ahead." 

The insurers had argued that 
to send letters telling people 
they might be entitled to com- 
pensation meant inviting claims 
against themselves. They feared 
the prospect of paying out taun 
dreds of millions of pounds, in 


Cardew 
supports 
PR rules 


BY DAVID HELLIER. 


Anthonv Cardew, one of the 

[eading'figuresmlbewrWof 

public relations jn the City, 
Said yesterday thaL he strongly 
supported the idea of the Bmik 
of England and the Stock Ex- 
change regulating his indostre. 

His comments, while not di- 
rected al anv one firm, come m 
the wake Of a Stock Exchange 
investication. first reported in 
the Independent, into dealings 
in the shares of Caradon. the 
building products group, ahead 
of their half-year results last 

September. - - 

The Exchange has. according 
to sources close to the investi- 
gation, listened to tape record- 
toijs of a telephone conversation 
about Caradon s financial per- 
formance between an employee 
at Robert Fleming, the invest- 
ment bank, and an employee uf 
Financial Dynamics, the com- 
pany’s financial public rela- 
tions advisers. 

The Exchange's investiga- 
tion is trying” to ascertain 
whether privileged information 
was passed on by the financial 
public relations firm to the 
investment bank and then 
whether anv employee al the 
bank used that information for 
share dealing. 

Robert Fleming declined to 
comment on the reported 
transaction last night and also 
declined to comment on reports 
that two employees had been 
asked to resign in the wake of 
the Exchange’s investigation. 

The Stock Exchange is ex- 
pected to make a decision this 
week about whether to pass on 
the results of its mquuy lo the 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry, which could then further 
investigate any controversial 
share dealings. 

Mr Cardew of Cardew & 
Company, whose clients in- 
clude Eurotunnel British Aero- 
space, Lonrho and Allied 
Domecq, said that he was. one 
of a small minority of public re- 
lations consultants in the City 
that thought his industry need- 
ed to be more tightly regulated. 

“1 think it is an extremely im- 
portant issue. There should be 
a licence grantedto companies 
and individuals by the Bank and 
the Stock Exchange, backed 
up fay a strong disciplinary code, 
which can be withdrawn if 
somebody breaches the rules. 
Firms like mine are constantly 
in receipt of confidential infor- 
mation and should be exposed 
to the same sanctions as 
bankers or stockbrokers.” 

Many in the City's public re- 
lations industry are talking 
aboutthe possibility of a future 
Labour government tightening 
up and even imposing statutory 
regulation on their companies. 



Offers for assets pour in to Granada 


MATHEW HORSMAN 


Granada, the television and 
leisure giant, has been inun- 
dated with offers for the assets 
it intends to sell if it wins a 
£3.Sbn hostile bid for Forte, the 
hotels and restaurants group. 

According to sources close to 
Granada, "the interest is huge 
and we have been overwhelmed 
by inquiries." Al least six seri- 


ous buyers have emerged for 
Forte's motorway service areas, 
of which two are believed to be 
management buy-out groups. 
Granada expects between 
£250m and £3U0m for the op- 
erations. Bids for Forte's up- 
market hotel chains, Meridien 
and Exclusive, are also believed 
lo have been proposed by trade 
buyers, including Bass. ITT- 
Sheraion and Marriott. 


But sources denied reports 
that Accor, the French hotels 
and travel company, was in the 
late stages of agreeing a £lbn 
deal to buy a package of Forte 
hotels from Granada if the hos- 
tile bid succeeds. 

"Certainly Accor is in the 
frame,” said one source. "Bul 
at this stage, nobody is ahead of 
anybody else.” Accor was a 
competing bidder to Forte for 


.Air France's Meridien chain in 
1994, but offered less than 
Forte's £240m. An announce- 
ment of an agreement this 
week, in advance of the 23 Jan- 
uary bid dose, would be "icing 
on ’ the cake." a Granada 
spokesman conceded yester- 
day. "But that is very, very un- 
likely." 

An agreed deal at a good 
price would be enough to clinch 


Forte family trust backed Thatcher 


A charitable trust set up by the 
Forte family donated £30,000 to 
Margaret Thatcher’s right-wing 
think tank in 1994, according to 
documents seen by the Inde- 
pendent. 

The donation was the largest 
of 50 listed by the Forte Char- 
itable Trust, one of four trusts 
linked to the Forte family, 
founders of the luxury and ho- 
tels group, writes Mathew Hors- 
man. All told, the trust gave 
£174,000 to charities in 1994, the 
last year for which information 
is available. 


Unlike the three other char- 
itable foundations linked to 
the Forte family, which receive 
services from Fbrte pic, the 
public company, the Forte 
Charitable Trust is nominally in- 
dependent. 

Its directors are Sir Roceo 
Fone, the company chairman, 
his sister Olga Polizzi and 
George Proctor, a senior exec- 
utive director. The £30,000 pay- 
ment to the Thatcher 
Foundation is the only overtly 
political contribution listed in 
the documents. 


The Thatcher Foundation 
has received contributions from 


several prominent right-wing 
idhu 


business people, including Whi- 
ter An nenberg, the billionaire 
philanthropist and former US 
ambassador in London. Other 


likely supporters include Li {Ca- 
shing. the Hong Kong-based 


property developer. 

A £250.000 donation came in 
1991 from Nippon Telegraph 
and Telephone, following Mrs 
Thatcher's far Eastern lour. 
Additional funding is believed 
lo come from the former prime 


minister’s speaking engage- 
ments in ihe US and elsewhere. 

Her foundation was estab- 
lished in 1990, and is dedicat- 
ed to promoting her views on 
privatisation, small government 
and lower taxes, particularly to 
audiences in Eastern Europe. 

The Foundation offer? advice 
to governments on investment, 
technology transfer and train- 
ing. Hopes of raising as much 
as £10m have not been met, but 
contributions are believed to be 
sufficient to finance what is still 
a modest operation. 


Granada's offer for Fone. an- 
alysts said. The bidder is already 
tipped to have done enough to 
secure victory, following its 
raised offer last week- But there 
are still doubts about its £2bn 
disposal programme. 

Forte has dismissed the plan 
as a fire-sale. Granada hit back 
yesterday, calling on Sir Rocco 
Forte, the chairman and chief 
executive, to justify his own as- 
set sales, which include the sale 
for £l.05bn of Forte’s restau- 
rants and Travelodge hotels to 
Whitbread. 

Following the acquisitions. 
Forte would be "over-exposed 
to a sector of the hotel market 
which is highly cash consump- 
tive and vulnerable to a down- 
turn in the economy," 
Granada's chief executive, Ger- 
ry Robinson, said. "I have no 
doubt that ‘new’ Forte shares 
would trade at a substantial dis- 
count” to the Granada offer, he 
said. 

Forte responded that its 
“pure hotels company” would 
benefit from the upturn in the 
hotels cycle that is now under 
way. 


IN BRIEF 


Storehouse chairman 


Storehouse, the Mothercare 
and BHS group, will announce 
that Alan Smith is to become 
non -executive chairman. Mr 
Smith, a former Kingfisher and 
M&S director, joins the board 
immediately and will take over 
from current chairman Ian Hay 
Davison. Chief executive Kei- 
th EdeJman remains responsi- 
ble for day-to-day management 


Time for change 


Three out of four members of 
the CBI want Britain to move 
an hour forward on to western 
European time, according to a 
survey by the employers’ or- 
ganisation. But enthusiasm di- 
minished Lhe further north the 
business; 72 per cent of Scottish 
respondents said they would op- 
pose the move. 


No more shutdown 


John Kasich. chairman of the 
House Budget Committee, said 
that Republicans would not 
force another shutdown of the 
Federal Government. 
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Winner of the Crime Writers’ Association’s 

Gold Dagger Award 

for the best crime novel of the year 
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‘Compelling and shocking’ 
Minette Walters 


'England's answer to The Silence of the Lambs... 
A bombshell of a plot... It is truly, horribly good’ 
Frances Hegarty, Moif on Sunday 

‘Wed written and powerful, with a neat twist 
at the very end’ 

Times Literary Supplement 
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Tony Blair puts meat on the stakeholder bones 


GAVYN DAVIES 


'More troubling from 
Tony Blair’s point of 
view is that the 
word "stakeholder" 
is something of a 
term of art which 
has acquired a 
specific meaning for 
certain people on 
the left, and their 
interpretation may 
not be music to 
Mr Blair’s ears' 


T T Tony Blair's speech in Singapore last 

W Monday, most people probably thought 
tnat a stakeholder economy was one in which 
£rf^ne holds a lottery ticket. Not any more. 
1 ne Labour leader caused quite a stir with 
hjs promise to create ao economy “run for 
the many, not for the few... in which 
opportunity j s available to all, advancement 
•s through merit, and from which no group 
or class is set apart or excluded. ** 

Mr Blair explained to David Frost yes- 
terday^ that he intends the term “stake- 
holder" economy to be an umbrella concept, 
under which a multitude of more specific 
policy initiatives will comfortably siL Not 
only will it offer a basic litmus test for new 
policy ideas as they arise, but it is also 
intended to persuade the electorate that 
Labour has a “big idea” to set in competi- 
tion with the more brazenly laissez fairs 
approach of the Conservatives. Note that the 
stakeholder applies to the economy in 
Mr Blair's lexicon, to emphasise its tough- 
ness. while the term “one nation” is applied 
to the vaguer coocept of society. 

The Conservatives quickly recognised the 
danger of allowing the stakeholder concept 
a free run. But, as has been their recent 
habit, they were initially in two minds about 
how best to attack it. Michael Portillo was 
first out of the blocks, telling the nation that 
Mr Blair was simply mimicking the 
Thaicberite creed 16 years too later Soon 
after, Michael Heseltine took an entirely dif- 


ferent tack, claiming that this idea was Old 
Labour reincarnated, with powers being 
restored to the trade unions and other pres- 
sure groups. The fact that Mr Blair’s speech 
had contained not one single word about the 
unions, or any other form of pressure group, 
was a disadvantage for the Heseltine inter- 
pretation, but this has nevertheless become 
the accepted Tory line. This wQJ probably not 
wony Mr Blair too much - he is awfully bard 
to paint convincingly in Old Labour colours. 
Perhaps more troubling from his point of 
view is that the word “stakeholder” is some- 
thing of a term of art which has acquired a 
specific meaning for certain people on the 
left, and their interpretation of its meaning 
may not be music to Mr Blair’s ears. 

One interpretation of the term is that 
championed by Will Hutton of the Guardian. 
He sees in it a new view - at least for the 
Anglo-Saxon economies - of the structure 
of the firm. In the US and the UK, the rights 
of the owners of the firm, the shareholders, 
axe not only seen as sacrosanct, but company 
directors are required by law to protect 
them. This gives shareholders a primacy over 
other groups, such as employees, customers, 
or indeed the local community from which 
the firm derives its support services. Flow- 
ing from all this, it is claimed by the left, is 
the sfaort-tennism bred by Anglo-Saxon 
stockmarkets and the takeover culture. It is 
quite possible to imagine free market 
economies in which private firms do not 


operate in this way. In fact, Germany is one 
such example - a genuinely free market 
economy, but paradoxically one which 
requires directors on supervisory boards to 
represent all the interest groups that come 
together in a firm, not just the sharehold- 
ers. The absence of any significant influence 
from the outside capital markets is said to 
have encouraged a long-term approach to 
investment decisions, employment prac- 
tices, and customer relations. Many in the 
Labour Party want to see the next govern- 
ment take legislative action designed to 
import the German system of corporate gov- 
ernance into the UK. 

S o far, Gordon Brown has been very cau- 
tious about making specific commit- 
ments in this area, and yesterday lony Blair 
went out of his way to rule out any change 
in corporate legislation. This caution is 
amply justified. For one thing, the two 
industrial economies that are built most con- 
spicuously on the stakeholder concept of 
corporate control, Germany and Japan, are 
probably the two countries facing the most 
severe economic difficulties at the moment 
This is mainly because both economies are 
plagued by overvalued currencies, which 
have nothing to do with the stakeholder sys- 
tem - but it is difficult to make a convinc- 
ing political case for copying either of them 
just now. More important any attempt by 
the Labour Party to change the statutory 


rights of shareholders, or to sanction the 
appearance of workers on company boards, 
would instantly play into the hands of 
Michael Heseltine. and justify his remarks 
about restoring power to the unions. What- 
ever the merits of the case, which are dubi- 
ous anyway, it is not worth taking this con- 
siderable electoral risk — the avoidance of 
egregious error is probably all that is now 
needed to ensure a Labour election win. 

There may, however, be some aspects of 
corporate reform which are safe ground for 
New Labour. It is important to distinguish 
sharply between measures which would 
trespass on the ownership rights of share- 
holders, which would be political death, and 
measures which encourage the representa- 
tives of shareholders, whether company 
managers or investing institutions, to display 
more long-termist behaviour. Mr Blair may 
have had this latter category in mind when 
he that companies should no longer be 
bought and sold like commodities - a ref- 
erence to Labour’s plans to introduce a 
“public interest" criterion into the takeover 
code. Restricting hostile takeovers, and 
encoura ging long-term shareholding through 
the tax system, are likely to be politically 
acceptable ways to encourage a stakeholder 
mentality in industry. 

This leaves us with a further problematic 
interpretation of the stakeholder concept — 
that related to the welfare state. No sooner 
had Mr Blair sat down in the Ear East than 


maverick Labour MP Frank Field was claim- 
ing the speech heralded a root and branch 
reform of pensions and benefits. It is cer- 
tainly true that the present welfare system 
does not protect workers from summary 
restriction of pension and unemployment 
insurance “rights" which they believed the 
state bad bestowed. While it is unthinkable 
in a free society for the slate to rescind indi- 
vidual property rights - indeed they are so 
deeply-rooted that they have often re- 
emerged in eastern Europe after 50 years of 
communism - the same is not true of the 
communal pension and benefit rights 
bestowed under a democratic welfare state. 

One way of remedying this problem is to 
require individuals to build up their own 
“provident accounts" on the Singapore 
model of forced savings. These can be used 
for unemployment insurance, education, 
pensions and even housing. Since they are 
individually assigned accounts, and fully 
funded by supporting investments, they 
cannot be lightly cancelled by the state, and 
would certainly be compatible with a stake- 
holder economy. But would a generation 
which is already heavily taxed to pay for the 
unfunded pensions of its parents now vote 
for a second dose of forced savings to pay 
for their own pensions as well? It seems 
rather doubtful, to put it mildly. This may 
be another area where New Labour needs 
to proceed cautiously as it puts meat on the 
bones of the stakeholder idea. 


Why the Germans are learning the g-word 


German economists are spend- 
ing a lot of time these days 
frying to define the word “re- 
cession”. In the Anglo-Saxon 
world, you need two successive 
quarters of negative growth to 
qualify for this dubious honour. 

In Frankfurt, one quarter is 
usually enough, while the politi- 
cians in Bonn try to maintain 
I hat the concept barely has a 
German translation. Boom- 
and-bust economics is some- 
thing that the British and 
.Americans have. The last re- 
cession here was in 1993, and 
the next dip in (he cycle was said 
to be at least another three 
years away. 

The government is there- 


Patriotism out of 
fashion as 
capital hedges 
its bets 


tore finding it very hard to ex- 
plain what ts happening now. In 
the last quarter of 1995. the 
economy at best stood still, or, 
according to the leading insti- 
tutes. contracted by between 03 
and 0.7 per cent. ’ 

The present quarter is fore- 
cast to be no better. Come April 
even the government might 
have to enrich its vocabulary 
with the “r-uord". 

In the meantime, the voters 
are being blinded with science. 
We are. the technocrats explain, 
in the middle of an M-shaped 
curve. Output will start soaring 
again in the second-half of the 
year, powerfully enough to pro- 


VIEW FROM 
BONN 


duce an annual growth rate of 
2 per cent Unfortunately. Ger- 
mans are aware that Bonn 
vastly overestimated last year's 
figure, and are now more in- 
clined to believe gloomy pre- 
dictions of a measly 1 per cent 
growth rate in 1996. 

While this numbers game 
leaves the average person con- 
fused. the unemployment sta- 
tistics need little deciphering. 
The headline figure rose by 
over 200,000 last month to 3.S 
million. 

As the downturn devours 
thousands more jobs, the Ru- 
bicon represented by the four 
million-mark will be crossed 
next month, perhaps sooner. 
The jobless rate will then go 
into double figures for the first 
time since the post-war “eco- 
nomic miracle". It will require 
another miracle to bring it 
down again to levels to which 
Germans are accustomed. 

The trauma of mass unem- 
yroeot is already keenly felL 
ic despondency- experienced 
by easterners since reunification 
is beginning lo grip the wesL as 
leading opposition politicians 
raise the spectre of the “British 
disease" starting to infect Eu- 
rope’s last truly industrial 
society. 

“Where have we gone 
wrong?". Germans ask in the 
bemused manner of ail those 
other Europeans who been 
posing the question for 
decades. The label “Made in 
Germany'* still sells weO, boost- 


ing exports even in the disas- 
trous last quarter. But like 
Japan Inc., which has had to 
subcontract some of its work to 
cheaper lands afar, the big 
concerns in Germany are also 
discovering greener pastures 
abroad - often, as in the case 
of Siemens, on the other side 
of the English Channel. 

The arguments in favour of 
relocation are fa miliar enough: 
the native worker is too ex- 
pensive. his or her work pattern 
too inflexible, the taxes on em- 
ployment are the highest in the 
developed world, and regula- 
tions concerning all aspects of 
production are stifling. 

Conservative politicians tend 
to distil all these factors into 
one single item: wages. The 
German worker, however thor- 
ough and efficient he might be, 
is simply too expensive. This 
argument has won many 
adherents in these times of 
uncertainty, even in the engi- 
neering union IG Metall. 

For the first time since the 
War it is prepared to bargain 
away future pay rises in return 
for new jobs. But this line of 
reasoning has one deep Daw: 
the great names of industry are 
not migrating to the likes of the 
Czech Republic or Taiwan 
where skilled workers can be 
picked up for a pittance. 
Instead, they are building 
plants mainly in the US and 
Britain - countries where the 
cost of labour is admittedly low- 
er than at home, but not low 
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enough to justify the move on 
its own. 

The real reason lies else- 
where, and its consequences are 
far more terrifying for the Ger- 
mans. Since the War, a large 
part of German industry has 
operated in a cosy cartel, with 
a pattern of cross -ownership 


and large share stakes held by 
the big banks and the state 
which would have made a cen- 
tral planner proud. Short-term 
profits were routinely shunned 
in favour of long-term gains - 
to the benefit of the whole 
country and its enviable social 
market economy. 


Now the priorities seem to be 
shifting. Proximity to markets 
in an ever-shrinking world has 
become a new goal, escape 
from the stranglehold of the up- 
wardly mobile German mark 
another. Patriotism has gone 
out of fashion as capital tries to 
hedge its bets. 


This trend is accelerating. 
While industry has lost, ac- 
cording to government esti- 
mates, 700,000 jobs since 1983, 
this year alone some 200,000 
jobs are expected to abandon 
the country. 

As in Britain in the 1980s, the 
government in Bonn pins its 


hopes on the expanding service 
sector. But, as in BriLain, ser- 
vices wil] not be able to soak up 
all the surplus labour. 

For a country whose wealth 
has been built on industrial har- 
mony, that could be devastat- 
ing. For Germany’s economists, 
who thought they knew every- 
thing that was to be known, 
there is another new word to be 
learnt, a g-word: globalisation. 
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New general takes the field in trolley wars 

Sainsbury's, is silting^witfi a a Dino Adriano became deputy chief executive of Sainsbury’s UK supermarket business in 
Smm room re-shuffle last week. As he prepared for the new job, he took time to talk to Nigel oope 


cigar in one hand, in his bare, 
smoke-filled lair on the exec- 
utive floor at Sainsbury s func- 
tional head-office building near 
Blackfriars Bridge in London. 

He looks pretty relaxed for 
someone who has only just 
been catapulted into one of the 
most important jobs in British 
retailing. 

As a result of last week's 
board room re-shuffle, the 52- 
year-old former accountant 
has been promoted to deputy 
chief executive of Sainsbury 's 
UK supermarket business. 
Next year he will move up to 
the chief executive slot, fol- 
lowing the retirement of Tom 
Vyner, and run the whole show. 

Then it wQ] be Mr Adriano, 
rather than David Sainsbury, 
who will do battle with Archie 

'He’s Mr 
Homebase, but 
how much does 
he know about 
supermarkets?’ 

Norman at Asda and Terry 
Leahy at Tesco in the sharp- 
elbowed trolley war that is UK 
grocery retailing. 

The heavily-built self- 
confessed foodie, who is of Ital- 
ian descent but was bom in 
London, claims he is ready. 

He comes to the job at a dif- 
ficult time. The past year has 
seen Sainsbuiy's out-manoeu- 
vred by rivals and losing mar- 
ket share. 

But he says, “I'm very excit- 
ed about it. It will be a chal- 
lenge - but I think F m ready for 
it. We have a good team here 
and there is a determination to 
make things work." 

Some critics say that Salis- 
bury's has lost its way. held back 
by an old-fashioned. conserv- 
ative culture over which the 
founding family still looms 
large. 

Mr Adriano concedes that 
Salisbury's has made mistakes. 
“Our performance over the 
last year suggests that we are 
not delivering on some of the 
key points. We have had some 
supply difficulties. But it is cm 
the execution and communi- 
cation of our strategies that we 
have really fallen down and 
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David Sainsbury, left, will step back from the front-line of the grocery retailing battle when Dino Adriano, right, takes over as chief executive of the UK supermarkets business 


that's where we need to come 
hack strongly. I think we have 
already started to do that." 

His view is that Sainsbury' s 
needs to concentrate on the 
fundamentals on which it has 
built its reputation: quality 
products, at decent prices, in 
clean, well-presented stores. 
It's hardly a ground-breaking 
strategy but the trick is in the 
execution, he argues. 

He dentes that Sainsbuiy’s 
conservative culture is a wor- 
ry. “I don't think the fact that 
it's a family company makes any 
difference." he says. 

“As a business we have al- 
ways been careful before we 


launch significant campaigns. 
But we are tremendous execu- 
tors and we need to be fleet of 
foot as well.*’ He admits: “You 
could say that in the area of 
communication some of our ri- 
vals have scored some points on 
us." 

Mr Adriano sees nothing 
necessarily wrong with man- 
agement by committee. “Ob- 
viously if they become fossilised 
that’s a mistake. They need to 
be dynamic. If I find (he need 
to change things, I will ” 

He describes himself as a 
strong-willed general manager 
who dislikes prevarication. But 
he prefers to take a team with 


THE MONDAY INTERVIEW 


Dino Adriano 


him rather than rule with a rod 
of iron. He is the kind of man- 
ager most analysts feel Salis- 
bury's needs. 

If there is a criticism, it is his 
lack of supermarket experi- 
ence. He spent racist of his early 
Salisbury's years in various 
accounting functions. 

Most recently he has been 
chairman of the Homebase 
DIY chain where he has been 
overseeing (he integration of 
Texas Homecare. Until moving 



into the new job. his only pre- 
vious spell in supermarkets 
was the three years between 
198b and 1989 when he was one 
of the area directors. 

As one analyst said: “He's 
known as Mr Homebase and 
he's done very well there. But 
how much does he know about 
supermarkets?" 

Salisbury's points out that 
Mr Adriano is also chairman of 
Shaw's, the group s L S super- 
market business, and is on the 
board of Giant, the Washing- 
ton group in which Salisbury's 
has a stake. 

However, it h3S recognised 
the weakness, which is why 
there will be a near-two year 
handover by Tom Vyner as he 
approaches retirement. Mr 
Adriano will not succeed to the 
supermarkets throne until the 
end of 1997. 

His priority is to eel round 
the stores - to re-familiarise 
himself with the nuts and bolts 
of supermarkets - and pre- 
pare himself for taking charge. 


"It won't be new io me. I love 
food and have worked in a 
supermarket. I'm looking for- 
ward to it." 

It has been a slow but steady 
rise. He was bom in West Lon- 
don. the son of a musician who 
played the accordion and who 
later became a kind of impre- 
sario. booking artists to play in 
Italian restaurants. “It was a 
large famil y and very musical. 
Music is a big part of my life." 

‘Committees 
need to be 
dynamic’ 

It was his grandparents who 
left Italy for Britain in the 
early pari of the century. There 
is a "history oi catering in the 
family and his grandfather on 
his mother's side was head 
waiter a: the Hyde Park Hotel. 

School saw a steady if not 
spectacular performance, first 
at Highgate College in North 
London and later a grammar 
school. 

He left with O levels, though 


he says he can'L remember 
how many. He then joined a 
anal] accountancy firm but 
could not afford the articles, so 
settled on becoming a certified 
accountant instead. 

He didn’t enjoy it - “too 
stuffy " - and ended up writing 
a speculative letter to Sains- 
bury's asking for a job. “They 
didn’t have an accountancy 
training scheme in those daw 
but that's really what it was." 

Married to Sue. a teacher, 
and with two daughters - one 
of whom works at Sainsbury's 
as a buyer - Mr Adriano obvi- 
ously enjoys his hobbies. He 
loves bis food and also enjoys 
opera. 

His other great love is foot- 
ball. He is a season ticket hold- 
er at Arsenal and has been 
going to Highbury for 40 years. 
He has also maintained a long 
association with Oxfam where 
he is a trustee. 

Of course in his new, ele- 
vated role, he may have slight- 
ly less time for those outside 
interests - except, perhaps, the 
food. 

Nigei Cope 


BT brings 
City into 
battle 
with Oftel 

maryfagan ^ 

industrial Correspondent 

BT is preparing for battle with 
its watchdog, Oftel, with brief- 
ings for Gty institutions on the 
effects of proposed new price 
controls and other regulatory 
change. 

The company has contacted 
or visited its top 20 to 30 in- 
vestors over the last few weeks 
in what one source called an 
“educational tour" . The move 
emerges only days after Sir 
Peter Bonfield, BTs new chief 
executive, promised a “roller 
coaster" year on the regulatory 
and competition fronts. 

Relations between BT and 
Don Cruickshank. director gen- 
eral of Oftel have reached an 
all time low. Some in BT believe 
that Mr Cruickshank is intent 
on breaking the company up. 
One source said: “Mr Cruick- 
shank is not in favour of com- 
petition. He is in favour of 
BTs competitors." 

The main subject of BTs City 
briefings have been the impli- 
cations of the lower rate of re- 
turn that Mr Cruickshank is 
expected to use in setting new 
price controls. There have also - 
been discussions over his pro- 
posals to take on “sweeping" 
new anti-compciitive powers. 

BT must reach agreement 
with the regulator on both ' 

counts or face a reference lo the 
Monopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission. 

The proposals by Mr Cruick- 
shank to take on a more gen- ' 
era) competition power -which 
he believes is vital for tire 
development of the industry - 
is (he most presang issue far BE 
The company, which is incensed 
at the plan, must respond by 2 
February. . 

The changes to ther price 
controls must be agreed around 
the middle of the year or. again, 
the matter might be referral to 
the MMCThere is a view that 
an MMC reference on some 
grounds, for which Mr Cruick- 
shank would set the terms, is be- 
coming almost inevitable. In 
launching his consultation on 
the price controls last month. 
Mr Cruickshank warned that be 
expects sharp efficiency gains 
from the company, which has 
shed 100,000 jobs over the jast 
four years: 

The paper issued at the time 
made it dear that in calculating 
die exact controls, he will use 
a lower rate of return titan (he 
15 per cent assumed today- 
One analyst said theproposals 
would be “nasty" . for. .BX 
adding: “Oftel is saying BTs 
profit levels can be lower than 
they have ever said before." 

BT emphatically denies that 
it is lobbying agamst Oftel A 
spokesman for the watdadog has' 
said that Mr Cruickshank is do- 
ing his duty as he sees fit and 
would continue to dp so. 


BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


Opportunities 


Working right now in the U.K. is a franchise that is new and innovative, and 
poo pie are making substantial profits. 

Unx Hometraders - it's revolutionising the clothing industry with franchisees 
wholesaling American & E EC Brand Name clot hing 

Pilot Scheme, £46.000 turnover in les s then 6 Months with profits at 40% + 

£3995 and wo rk from home 

Cal) Unx Trading and ask them to send you a fact packon 

01204 - 524541 

a mail: 3aldinx@ciirex1n.00.uk 


Opportunities 


Successful dedicated Professional Racing Driver seeks 
monetary sponsorship for 1996. We are offering a Fufl 
business/advertising opportunity to any individuals or 
companies large or small wishfag to be Involved with one of 
Europe’s most successful Racing Formula- Puff V.IP. 
h ospitality, tv, Ratio and Press coverage at every event 
WIcHtilfcu? For more into and prospectus call the driver, 
STEVE on 01442 233309 


The fii 



Utility Bill 
Auditing 



WORK FROM HOME 
CASH FLOW 
OWOBXUSKY 

WjHooBperwtk • 


Using Your Bore PC 


b#inth»rfe 

time with i 


tpbccattfwr 


best known wffhy hi aodfang 
soup, Not gnly at* we the rfny 


group. Not grty art we the 
utStty tutsan to be indepen- 
dent named one of “The Tee 
Hone Businesses "for the sir, 
wtttiowl* yean expertise and 
25 mJf&rt audits under our 
belts, weVe wham the book 
on how to spar overcharges far 
companies on phon^ras. water 
and etactrtdty Hb. Non that 
weVe arrives In the UK. thh b 


etactrtdty bSfc. Non that 
ie arrives In the IK. thh b 


CANA»VHARF 

Everyday 5pm & 9prry* Weekend omnibus 

UVE7Y 

Look on the bright side. 

£4HR CABLE 



ynrehara fa fain is it ground 
floor tanff wd become one of 
the few WgMy sought after 
SrtWi spedStsiR faaeadSng 

and highly ferae* Md. 


Why Seek For Less? 

As an AutftQM Affifete youli 
enjoy the security and error- 
mots earnings potential of * 
ncespowpmd tubes. VSul 
abe reea* inhaled seining 


from top He utfiu whan in 
the UK sorting mth a two day 
Intensive rektantial course. 
WeU give you aft the materials 
end information you'll need to 
get your busines quickly up and 
firming backed by 12 months of 
total support and eroftt guid- 
ance from our Mustry experts. 

An Easy-7d-SeB Service 
As a trained Aufitd Affiferfa 
you'll be in demand because it 

cons the client nothing to try 

our senice. But, far every a*- 
Ingj you find you earn half over 
aASyearcotwaaperiodyot/S , 
be dwfing only with twnparste , 
with utSty rags over £750.00 
monthly wttidi offer jou signifi- 
cant ejrrtngs potential and an 
ongoing passive incoma 
fad out K/hfm're the best 

k the busnta! Fort free Infor- 
mation pack call ib on 0171 S23 
am or town 225 333*. 


SPINE-DESIGN 

made to measure comfort 
(AS SEEN ON TV) 
After 12 successful years 
providing our unique 
service to back pain 
sufferers, we are now 
looking for professional 
individuals with 
empathy end , 
understanding to join us 
in our exciting 
expansion in opening 30 ! 
clinics throughout the 

No medical experience 
needed. 

Exclusive area. 

Full Training - Back-up 
& Support 
In vestment of only 
£6995. 

Genuine, ethical people 
ouly should call 
Jonathon on 
0161 330 2080 

Proprietary Options and 
Derivatives Rim seeks 
Arbitrage Traders and 
Market Makers for 
financial options. Ail 
applicants must have at 
leasts years fratSng 
experience. 

Box No. 11012 
The Independent 
Newspaper, 

1 Canada Square, 
Canary Wharf E14 5DL 


FOflfflS UPOMMimmcX 
PHONE AKr 

FREECALL 0500 140141 


3ri float 55 St James's Start . 
London SffI 

Loading the way fa Conpaur 
Technology - 


A S«rto« Income Oppomrfcjr , 
RsbBv&ivwilfagwyMfawr ] 
sortsna pnfery and owns oofeefan. 
UrfMMEarntapPotMdtaj 
FuKmeorpartfrm. UHWMMdi 
Grt«B*riteooiy£2S 
For Cttikn» & MonoMfa 
UzorPefar 
Tel 01 8S2 337800 
[ft^pedwH Dtttwtae) 

NOTICE 
TO READERS 

Whilst wo take reasonable 
precautions with all 
BifvfataseineDtB, readers are 
strongly advised to take 
. prafawenal advice before 
peping a deposit or entering 
Wit« any financial commitment. 


Services 


ACCOUNTANCY 

AND 

TAXATION 

T. A. Cuff & Co 
Chartered Accountants 
No Service Too Small 

01494 813148 
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TODAY 

Companies 

Tbmkins, the “guns to buns" 

conglomerate is expected re- 
f. ro6ls of £124 m 

OctoS?ioS^ he s “ moalhs 10 
£115m L 1 ? 95 .' Spared with 

£11 5m at last tune. The divi- 
dend is expected to be between 
-&5p and 2.S0p, up from 2.43p 
a year ago. Analysts said the 
main focus of attention will be 
any news on Tomkins Gales ac- 
quisition in the US - thought 

On b fh W ^ tf \ SlbT1 IO sl -5bnT 

Ss lif iSf * toau analysts 

wll be looking to see whether 

the company has suffered any 
slowdown m growth in the US 
maritet and also how its RHM 
business is performing, givea 
bread prices are showing signs 
of recovery. ^ 

Interims: Intelek 
Finals: Coda, PWS Hldgs, Sec- 
ond Consolidated Trust 
AGMs: Bank of Montreal 
EGMs: Cable & Wireless 
Economics 

Pnces paid by manufacturers 
for their "inputs fell in October 
and November, but today’s 


CK producer price figures are 
expected to show an increase 
of about 0.3 per cent in De- 
cember. Higher oil prices and 
further weakness in sterling are 
the reason. Even so. the year- 
On-year rate should show a de- 
cline from November’s per 
cent as commodity price rises 
are running at a far slower rate 
than a year earlier. 

Prices charged at the facto- 
ry gate are likely to have risen 
by a chunky 0.6 per cent due 
to excise duty increases an- 
nounced in the Budget. But as 
this would be below the previ- 
ous December’s rise, the year- 
on-yeax rate should fall to 
around 4.1 per cenL 
Other economics: US Fed gov- 
ernment bond market dosed 
for holiday; stock markets re- 
main open; Bank of France 
money market tender and dis- 
count T-bill auction. 

TOMORROW 

Companies 

Interims: Debenham Tfewson& 
Chinnocks, Farepak, Remy 
Cointreau. 



Finals: Alexanders Hldgs. Citi- 
corp. Intel, Quality Care 
Homes, Microgen Hldgs 
AGMs: Alvis, Sanderson Elec- 
tronics. McCarthy & Stone, H 
Young Hidgs 
EGMs: None scheduled 
Economics 

The flow of US data, delayed 
by the Federal government 
shutdown, is due to resume to- 
day. It will include figures for 


First Leisure 


Share price, pens 


J.FMAU J J A-SOND J 


GDP on the new chain-weight- 
ed basis, which show slower 
growth than the old figures. 

WEDNESDAY 

Companies 

No surprises are expected in 
the final figures from First 
Leisure, although the excep- 
tional summer is expected to 
have a negative impact on 
some of the group's indoor ac- 
tivities. Nat West Markets are 
predicting pre-tax profits of 
£39m against £36m last time 
with a small contribution from 
the seven new Bingo dubs 
opened during the year How- 
ever, analysts are warning that 
the high rating of the shares 
leaves no room for disap- 
pointment and the City will be 
listening intently to the tone of 
the current trading statement. 
Interims: Apple Computer 
(Ql). Budgens, Dudley Jenk- 
ins, Nobo, Pholo-Me Ini’l. 
Stanley Leisure. UK Land 


Finals: Amerilech, BankAmer- 
ica, Irish Continental 
AGMs Capital Radio, Tad- 
pole Technology 
EGMs: Merlin lnt’l Properties 
Trading statements AJIders 

Economics 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and Governor of the 
Bank of England hold their first 
monetary meeting of the new 
year. City economists think 
there is a small chance of an- 
other quarter-point cut in base 
rales to follow December's re- 
duction to 6.5 per cent. 

Underlying average earn- 
ings growth has been static 
since July but could have 
nudged up from 3.25 to 3.5 per 
cent in November. Wage set- 
tlements have trended upwards 
in recent months. 

The December unemploy- 
ment figure is expected to 
drop by around 10,000. After 
falling steeply earlier in the 
year, the decline in the num- 
ber of people claiming unem- 


ployment benefit threatened to 
stall during the summer. Mod- 
est reductions are likely until 

S owth picks up again. 

Iber economics: Financial 
markets expect the December 
public sector borrowing re- 
quirement to be well below the 
previous month’s disappoint- 
ingly high figure — around 
X60bm compared to£3.7bn. US 
Dec industrial production; US 


Retail sales 



..J im M = 52 . 93: ^4 • .'95 ? 


Dec capacity utilisation: US 
Fed beige book. 

THURSDAY 

Companies 

Interims: Magnum Power, 
McKay Securities, W Ransom, 
Tottenham Hotspur. Vega 
Finals: Aberforth Sm Compa- 
nies, Bankers Trust, Brooke 
Thai Engineering, Brunner In- 
v Trust, Hill & Smith, Mi- 
crosoft, Neotronics 

Technology. Premier Land, St 
David's lnv Tst 
AGMs: Concentric, Dunedin 
Worldwide, EuromoQey, Gov- 
ett High Inc, Henderson Stra- 
ta, M or land & Co, MY Hdgs, 
River Plate & General, Royal 
Bank of Scotland 
EGMs: None scheduled 

Economics 

Following reasonably strong 
anecdotal and survey evidence, 
today's official figure for the 
volume of retail sales in De- 
cember is expected to show a 
0.7 per cent rise, helping their 
year-on-year growth rate climb 
to 1.5 per cent. 

Figures for retail prices are 


likely to show stable or slight- 
ly higher inflation last month, 
compared with a 3.1 per cent 
headline rate in November. 

Inflation excluding mort- 
gage payments, the Govern- 
ment’s target measure, will 
probably have remained at 
around 2.9 per cent. 

Other economics: The councils 
of the Bundesbank and 
Banque de France meet. Mar- 
kets expect a cut in French rates 
and possibly the German repo: 
UK British Chambers of Com- 
merce quarterly economic sur- 
vey, US. Dec housing starts : 
U§. weekly jobless claims; U.S. 
Philadelphia Fed survey: 
French final Q3 GDP; Italian 
cities Jan consumer prices. 

FRIDAY 

Companies 

Interims: Abrrust Lloyd's In- 
surance Trust, British Blood- 
stock Agency, Mitie. Auk Food. 

Finals: None schedu led 
AGMs: Abacus, Bellway. BOC 
EGMs: Pex, Yorkshire Elec. 

Economics 

US Nov trade balance and 


i h ‘ 
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Staffed from 9 am to 6 pm 7 days a week 


The Directors of Granada Group PLC accept response Ity for the 
information contained in this advertisement. To the best of their 
knowledge and Belief (having laken all reasonable care to ensure that 
such >s the case), such information is m accordance with the facts 
and does not omit anything JiKeJy to affect the Import of suen 
information. 'Granada Croup PLC reserves the right ro increase or 
otherwise amend tne Increased Offer should a compeiKn-e situation 
ar.se or should the Panel on Takeovers and Mergers so agree. 
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Young talent acts as 


John McKie previews the opening of 
London’s biggest contemporary show 
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International art experts are ex- 
pected to converge en masse on 
London tins week to sec what 
Britain's brightest talents have 
to offer at Art 96, the country’s 
biggest contemporary art fair in 
the city regarded as the most ex- 
citing contemporary centre in the 
world. 

For the eighth year of the 
show, 83 galleries are display- 
ing 100,000 works from today's 
stars including the Turner Prize 
winner Damien Hast, and their 
successors. Opening on Wed- 
nesday at the Business Design 
Centre, in north London, they 
expect around 30,000 visitors, 
and have prices hum as little as 
£30 up to more than £100,000. 

Lucy Sicks, director of the 
fair, said: “The London con- 
temporary art scene is interna- 
tionally renowned as being the 
most exciting centre for art. 
There are things here that no 
one else in the world has. 

“1 think it is going to be the 
best yet, because die overall qual- 
ity of the work is the strongest 
it's been. It's a brilliant oppor- 
tunity for the public to come 
along and see everything from 
Hirst to works worth £30. 

“Some of the other fairs ore 
much older and the people 
who go are established collec- 
tors who spend enormous 
amounts, will this fair it's 
easier for people to collect-” 

Although the Hirsts displayed 
mav be works on canvas instead 


of his controversial tanim 0 f 
sheep or cows, there is some 
more outlandish work on display 
such as Jann Hayworth’s Snake 
Lady (a sculpture of a woman 
made from soakeskin materials) 
and the first public showing 
from Gib by Bean, dubbed “the 
Vivienne Westwood of the art 
scene”. 

Among the S3 galleries show- 
ing are White. Cube, run by Jay 
Jopling, who represents Hirst 
and the Turner frize runner-tip 
Mona Hatoum, and Flowers 
East, which is displaying work 
from Nicola Hicks, Lucy Jones 
and the Gulf war artist Peter 
Howson. Photography and print 
galleries are also taking part 

Art 96 aims to nurture new 
talent to succeed the likes of 
Hirst, Hatoum and the 1993 
Turner Prize winner, Rachel 
Whiteread. Richard McDowell, 
a 27-year-old student from 
Wimbledon School of Art, in 
south-west London, has won a 
competition to construct a giant 
white fabric sculpture - the 
size of a full-scale building - on 
the green outside the centre. 

The winner of the new 
Wingate award of £4,000 to help 
young artists in their studies mil 
be announced on Wednesday 
and there will also be a £1,000 
prize and an exhibition at Habi- 
tat’s store on the King’s Road, 
in Chelsea, west London, for 
the best artists on an MA 
painting course. 
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For those who cannot get to 
the fair, a new computer archive 
service could give them the 
chance to stay closely in touch 
with the art dealers. 

Banca delTArte, pioneered in 
Italy and France, is being 
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River Walk, an oil painting by Lucy Jones, being show by the Flowers East Gallery 
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28 Relatives arc exceptionally 
resourceful (9) 

29 Colour match three-quar- 
ters are divided about (3,5) 

30 Cash substitute (6) 

DOWN 

1 Outfit for spring ? (8) 

2 Serotonin is converted into 
this hard substance (9) 

3 One is relaxed at it (4) 


t(4) 

5 Host is land of tense (7) 

6 Advance payment is fixed 
by record company of sorts 
00 ) 

7 Foreigner a Welsh girl is 
attached to (5) 

8 Access course ? (6) 

9 Unfortunate that equality 
is without support (6) 

14 A number tend to run 
things (10) 

17 State requirement (9) 

15 Lines written about indi- 
vidual Italian painter (S) 

20 French male’s right to oc- 
cupy own port (23) 

21 He watches nurse go by (6) 

22 Hear of ways to reach 
Aegean island (6) 

24 Lake in Kenya safe to cross 
(5) 

26 Academic honour for com- 
poser (4) 


ACROSS 

I Sociable tradesman ? (6) 

4 He deserts American after 

Greek character returns 

( 8 ) 

10 Nonsense - it’s still pro- 
duced illegally (9) 

II Raised objection about one 
pupa (5) 

12 Cut length out to make 
belt (4) 

13 I can jKrhaps daim to be 
going out of loyally (10) 


15 Ejected by fraternity ac- 
cording to the rules (25) 

16 Pluck a species of grass (6) 
29 Sounds like Shakespeare’s 

spirit is unearthly (6) 

21 Weight of compass is sur- 
prising (7) 

23 Together with worker is re- 
ceiving attention (4,2,4) 

25 Pastry layer not quite 
round (4) 

27 Sketch comes from duke’s 
large collection (5) 
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brought to Britain for the first 
time. 

Banca delTArte, whose site at 
Art 96 is sponsored by the In- 
dependent, promises to be the 
quickest way yet of viewing 
works of art and expects to have 
500 dealers linked up to its sys- 
tem by the end of the year. The 
system allows art to be seen, 
bought and sold on any personal 
computer with a modem and 
only takes 15 seconds to access 
- faster than the Internet. 

“It’s exactly the same time it 
takes to make a phone call or 
send a fax,” Tim Badgett, di- 
rector of Banca dell* Arte, said. 

“The images are then deliv- 
ered in 15 seconds. Instead of 
the deafer or buyer having to fly 
to London. New York or Paris, 
or waiting to be sent pho- 
tographs, here they can go on 
line and view the gallery’s 
stock.” 

The fair is having a gala 
opening tomorrow, when Palo 
ma Picasso is flying over to be 
the guest of honour at an Aids 
benefit preview at the Business 
Design Centre. As well as the 
artists’ being present there will 
also be video messages in sup- 
port of the Aids cause from 
celebrities including Ringo 
Starr, Ali McGrow, Sir George 
Solti and Topol, star of the 
musical Fiddler on the Roof. 

□ Art 96 is at the Business De- 
sign Centre. Islington. London 
Nl, Wednesday 17 January to 
Sunday 21 January. 
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Beautiful Edie (displayed above left and being crated at Flowers East, above), a 
straw and plaster sculpture by Nicola Hicks Photographs: Steven White /Tony Buckmgham 
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No n« days are the setae. No 
n*o jobs an: (be same. So you need a 
notebook comparer due mil adapt to 
your requirements, iuscimk 

Vena 4000 is a range of highly 
specified notebook compares* with a 
unique mod u lar construction, k has a sloe 
we caO VcraBay 11 winch osuaffy bouses a 
built -in CD-ROM drive Chat can e asg y be 
swopped tor a second battery to gore a 
combined 10 hours of battery fie. Or for a 


second bard disk drive K> produce over ,^ 
2.0GB of storage. Or for the. 8cppy,tS|k?^ 
drive char comes as standard: ft'? 

la addtdo n . die a iay taMfe 
Docking Sanaa c w watilfaa 4000 iota s - .. 
powerful desktop in aa MOnt- 

Who wants yesterday » nocebook , . 
■when yoO jour treat yourself to a new doe. 
every 4000.^. A notebook 
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Win a Weekend Break or a case of Bombardier Premium Bitter 

CALL 0891 31 1 017 

When vou haw; the answns to the fist three dues across AND the first three does dowi phone 0892 311 017 tove your answers wilb gngn aipc 

address and daytime Idephooe number by midnight tonight, E3cfa day there is a case of Charles vifclb, BombordKi Premuim Bitlcr to m PLUS from 
aD entries for the week a winner will be selected for a Ufcckewf for two in a Charles Wrifc Gnmciy HoteL 

OnaL Winners name; can be obtained by scuding an SAE to - Charles Wells Crossword, Unit A, Bcwc House, St Fdcre Road, Maidcnhcaa SLo 70U | 
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